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In the first day's race off Ryde the six-meter boats had all the wind they wanted—and a little more. 
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Montauk and Grebe 


Britain Wins the Six Meter Series 


In Four Days of Spirited Racing the English Team Scored 107 Points to the Americans’ 88 


HE FIRST IMPRESSION 

that one gets in talking to 
British yachtsmen concerning the 
series of races between teams of 
six-meter boats for the British- 
American Cup is their appreciation 
of the sporting spirit of the Ameri- 
can competitors which prompted 
them to get together without any 
central organisation and issue a 
challenge with a class of boats of 
which they had not had the least ex- 
perience, the races to be sailed in 
waters that were strange to them. 
They showed their appreciation by 
the treatment and hospitality which 
they gave their guests, and if there 
is anything in the old saying that 
there is no ambassador like the man 
with salt in his veins the races 
should do quite a lot to improve in- 
ternational relations, just as the 
visit of the American Sixth Battle 
Squadron to Scapa did during the 
war. The second impression is the 
good effect that the races have had 
on small boat sailing in British 
waters, which was falling into a sad 


By FRANK C. BOWEN 


(Special Correspondent of Yachting) 


state until the event gave public in- 
terest the fillip it required. The way 
in which the king has been racing 
the veteran Britannia has _ kept 
awake the interest in the large cut- 
ters, but the hopes of the yachting 
fraternity that the Prince of Wales 
would buy and sail a six-meter or 
similar boat have been disappointed 
owing to the number and variety of 
his engagements on shore. 
Therefore the series of races has 
been the chief attraction of the 
Cowes and Ryde regattas, and 
seldom before have the visitors to 
these very fashionable functions 
deigned to take so much interest in 
small craft. Yachtsmen, of course, 
are different, and there was quite 
a little knot on the quayside to see 
the American team swung ashore 
from the liner which brought them 
over. The general opinion of them 
was distinctly favourable, although 
the short overhangs struck strange- 
ly on English eyes. This has been 
the impression given all through, 
the British boats, especially those 


designed by Fife, looking very 
slim and yachty beside the shorter 
and bluffer American packets. The 
latter give one the impression of 
power and of being able to stand up 
stifly to their canvas, of being 
proper little ships in fact, but they 
do not give the impression of speed 
that their rivals do. 

A round dozen six-meter boats 
were built for the eliminating trials, 
and the British team finally chosen 
consisted of Victoria, designed by 
Mylne and owned by Sir W. P. 
Burton of Shamrock fame and Sir 
Godfrey Collins, the Fife-designed 
Polly and Flya, owned by 
Messrs Gould and Parker respect- 
ively, and Sir John Ward’s Jean. 
As a reserve the Fife-designed 
Freesia was chosen. There was a 
good deal of discussion concerning 
the team selected, firstly because 
none of the boats designed by 
Morgan Giles were included in spite 
of the promise they showed, and 
secondly because the Freesia was 
made only reserve boat in spite of 
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the almost unique knowledge 
which her owner, Mr. Maudslay, 
possesses of the very tricky waters 
of the Solent. However, the result 
has justified the decision, and the 
only good that may well result from 
the discussion is that in future 
rather more scientific methods may 
be employed to ascertain the fastest 
vessel under all conditions, instead 
of merely running a series ot 
eliminating races. 

The Victoria was the team’s hope 
in light airs, and was raced by Sir 





William Gardner, who designed Grebe 
and Montauk 


W. P. Burton, assisted by Captain 
Alfred Turner, both of them well- 
known in America for having raced 
the Cup challenger Shamrock IV 
last year. As all the early races 
were sailed in a stiffish breeze it 
may well be imagined that, with 
recollections of the dispute concern- 
ing the handling of Shamrock, cer- 
tain ill-informed persons with no 
idea of team work had a good deal 
to say of her showing in race after 
race. But the last of the series was 
sailed in a light air, and the crack 
British amateur and the premier 
skipper showed what they could do 
by handling the boat magnificently 
and bringing her in an easy winner. 
There was little to choose between 
the two Fife boats, which struck the 
eye at once by their beautiful hulls, 
although the sail plan requires a 
certain amount of getting used to 
before it finds favour with the old- 
fashioned sailor. Polly, whose 
owner had her built specially for 
the races and is now trying to sell 
her, was sailed by Granville Keele, 
who had with him Alfred Diaper, 
a member of the well-known 
America’s Cup family and formerly 
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skipper of the 23-meter Shamrock. 
Jean was sailed by Sir Ralph Gore, 
with the assistance of Oakley, one 
of the best of the Solent profes- 
sionals, who knows the humours of 
the waters as well as any man liv- 
ing. Flya’s crew was a thoroughly 
sporting proposition, consisting of 
her owner, Evelyn Parker, assisted 
by his two schoolboy sons and a 
paid hand. The two youngsters are 
following in their father’s footsteps, 
and taking to the water like ducks; 
in fact there are not lacking 
prophets who consider that they will 
one day be in the very front rank of 
British yachtsmen. 

Of the American team, the one 
which took every Englishman’s 
fancy, was Grebe. To watch her 
windward work was a real treat 
which comes one’s way all too 
seldom, and the only fault that one 
could possibly find with her is that 
she wants a good deal of breeze to 
awaken her into life. Montauk also 
aroused a good deal of interest, but 
the two Burgess boats did not 
arouse any very great enthusiasm— 
possibly because of the novelty of 
their design—while the criticisms 
passed on Sheila’s rig when first she 
came over were justified all too well 
by experience. An interesting quar- 
tette, certainly, of whom we should 
like to see more. 

Grebe first showed her form in a 
special race for the four visitors 
which was arranged for a cup pre- 
sented by the Island Sailing Club. 
She was last over the line, but 
passed one after the other of her 
competitors until she finished half 
a minute ahead of Sheila, with Genie 
third and Montauk acting as whip- 
per-in. But as there was little more 
than two minutes between the first 
and the last over a fourteen mile 
course, it gave promise of some 
pretty team-work in the actual 
races. 

The system of points was only 
decided upon at the last minute and 
could not be described as a particu- 
larly happy one. Every boat that 
crossed the line was awarded a 
point, no matter whether she gave 
up immediately afterwards or not, 
while the winner received eight, the 
second seven, the third six, and so 
on down the list of those finished. 
As it happened, with the thorough 
good sportsmen who were entered 
for the tests on both sides, the 
scheme worked quite well, but one 
cannot help thinking that it leaves a 
loophole for “wangling” which is 
not at all desirable. 

The first race took place off Ryde 
in a very fresh breeze indeed, a con- 
dition which appeared to favour the 
American boats with their powerful 
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hulis, but unhappily they had the 
very worst of luck. First of all the 
Sheila’s mast snapped off short, as 
it had been feared that it would, and 
at the same time Genie’s gave omin- 
ous signs of doing the same thing. 
To have hung on would have done 
not the slightest good, and her skip- 
per wisely, though reluctantly, de- 
cided to make for home and get 
things attended to. After a very 
short trial Montauk also gave up, 
which left the game little Grebe to 
fight it out with the whole British 
team. This she did to very good 
effect, for there was nothing to 
touch her in the hard thrash to 
windward which finished the tri- 
angular course. At the end of the 
first round it was decided to stop 
the race, leaving Grebe an easy 
winner, nearly four minutes ahead 
of Flya, followed by Polly and 
Jean. Finally the poor little Vic- 
toria, very much out of her element 
in the breeze blowing, but hanging 
on in her owner’s old style, came 
staggering in, getting on for an 
hour after the winner’s gun. It 
was a very unfortunate race, and 
although it gave us a big lead in 
points we would have been much 
happier had they not been at the 
price of other people’s misfortunes. 
Subsequent experience showed that 
there would not have been a very 
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Jean, owned by the Hon. Sir John Ward, 
K. C. V. O. She was designed and built 
by Nicholson 


great difference had the Americans 
not been dismasted. 

The breeze had moderated great- 
ly by the time the second race was 
due and everything had been made 
shipshape again. This time the 
event was part of the Cowes re- 
gatta, and the course meant reach- 
ing all the way round in the moder- 
ate breeze from the W.S. W. Al- 

(Continued on page 144) 
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Rainbow won a leg on the Fisher-Allison Trophy last year at Detroit and repeated her performance at Buffalo. 
Sterling GR motor 


She is powered with a 


The Buffalo Speed Boat Regatta 


Rainbow Takes the Fisher-Allison Trophy in Fast Time 


[ BEGINS TO LOOK as if the 

much coveted  Fisher-Allison 
‘Trophy was not destined to remain 
in one place very long and as if it 
will be some time before any owner 
can carry it home with him “for 
keeps,” judging from the results of 
the three hard fought heats at Buf- 
falo August I1, 12 and 13, at the 
regatta of the Buffalo Launch Club. 
One leg on it was taken last year at 
Detroit by Rainbow, then owned by 
Harry B. Greening of Toronto, and 
at Miami, in February, the little 
Adieu, owned by Webb Jay of Chi- 
cago, got a grip on it in a series of 
hard fought heats. At Buffalo both 
of these boats were again entered, 
as well as a number of other fast 
ones, and Rainbow again showed 
the way to the rest of the fleet. But, 
unfortunately for Mr. Greening, he 
did not own the boat then, having 
sold her to S. B. Egan of the Buf- 
falo Launch Club, while he built a 


By HERBERT L. STONE 
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new one for the race. And so the 
cup goes to Buffalo for a while in- 
stead of to Toronto, and no owner 
has more than one leg on it, for it 
goes to the owner and not to the 
boat. But such are the fortunes of 
war! 

To go back to the races them- 
selves, let it be said that when the 
Buffalo Launch Club, under the 
leadership of Commodore Ralph H. 
Sidway and an energetic bunch of 
officers and committeemen, sched- 
uled a regatta which included the 
running of the - Fisher-Allison 
event, it was a foregone conclusion 
it was going to be one of the most 
interesting of an interesting sea- 
son’s regattas. 

In addition to the three fifty- 
mile heats for the big trophy, there 
were international championship 
races for the hydroplanes, express 
cruiser races, and races for un- 
limited dsplacement boats on the 


program, and the entry list contain- 
ed the names of most of the fastest 
boats racing in this country and 
Canada. The Fisher-Allison trophy 
event had, of course, right of way 
on the program by reason of the 
great interest it aroused and the se- 
vere test to which it put the en- 
trants. For, be it known, in this 
race a boat has to run three fifty- 
mile heats on succeeding days with- 
out having any work done or any 
overhauling of the engines during 
this time. As soon as a race is over 
the hoods of the engines are sealed, 
observers put on board, and the 
seals are not broken until a few 
minutes before the start of the next 
race. So that any boat that comes 
through the three races has a rec- 
ord to be proud of. If any boat does 
not finish a heat, she cannot enter 
the next one. The trophy was of- 
fered for reliability as well as speed 
in engine and boat construction and 





Rainbow II, designed by George F. Crouch, and powered with two GR_Sterlings, is a most interesting craft, with a tunnel stern and 
surface propellers 
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Aye Aye Sir was built by Purdy for Carl G. Fisher. She ran out of gas on the 25th lap of the first heat 


—take it from those who have raced 
for it—it does that to perfection. 

Nine boats were entered for this 
event (a big entry list) but un-~ 
fortunately some of the new ones 
were not ready on time or met with 
mishaps before the start, so that 
only five faced the starter for the 
first heat. These were: 


Club 
Buffalo Launch 
Club Sterling 
Sag Harbor 
, 


Owner Engine 


Boat 
Rainbow I S. B. Eagan 


Orlo III Geo. Leary Murray & 


(sea sled) mt vd Tregurtha 

Miss Sterling Griffith Royal Cana- Sterling 
Clarke dian Y. C. 

Adieu Webb Jay Chicago Y.C. Hall-Scott 

Aye Aye Sir C.G. Fisher Miami B.Y.C. Allison 

When these boats faced the 
starter the first day, with clutches 
out waiting for the gun, it looked 
like any one’s race. All jumped 
away at the start and when they 
settled down for the long grind of 
25 laps of the 2-mile course they 
were hitting a record-breaking pace. 
Orlo III and Rainbow soon pulled 
out ahead, running the laps with 
almost clock-like regularity, but the 
big sea sled seemed to have a little 
more up her sleeve on the straight- 
aways and held her lead at the end 
of the race, finishing 11 seconds 
ahead of Rainbow. Both of these 
boats broke the existing records for 
a course of this length and main- 
tained a speed of just short of 40 
miles per hour. 

Miss Sterling was third, the bet- 
ter part of a lap behind, while Aye 
Aye Sir evidently made a miscalcu- 
lation somewhere, for she ran out 
of gasoline on the 25th lap and so 
was out of it. Maybe they figured 
too closely aboard of her. 

The summary follows: 

Miles 


per hour 
39..69 


Elapsed 

Time 
1-15-27 
1-15-38 39..60 
1-18-00 38..4 
I-39-25 30..1 
DNF 


Boat 

Orlo III 
Rainbow I 
Miss Sterling 
Adieu 

Aye Aye Sir 


Points 


Only the first four of the above 
boats came to the line the next day 
for the second heat, Aye Aye Sir 
failing.to’ qualify because she did 
not finish. 


Water conditions were not quite 
so good for fast time as on the pre- 
vious day and no new records were 
made. Rainbow held the lead for 
a good part of the way and finished 
strong, over half a lap ahead of the 
second boat, Miss Sterling. Orlo 
III was in trouble and had to slow 
down, but got going again and fin- 
ished 30 minutes after the leader. 
The little Adieu also got into diff- 
culties and did not finish. The time 
of those finishing follows: 

Elapsed Miles Total 
Time perhour Points Points 
Rainbow I I-22-04 36.5 17 
Miss Sterling I-23-5I 35 ‘ 15 


Orlo Ill I-52-04 27.5 16 
Adieu DNF 


Boat 


The race had now narrowed down 
to three boats and it looked as if the 
fight would be between Rainbow and 
Orlo III, with Miss Sterling only 
an outside chance of tieing if she 
should win and Rainbow get last. 
Conditions for fast time were bet- 
ter than on the preceding day and 
the boats jumped away at the gur 
and hit a hot pace from the very 
start. Rainbow and Miss Sterling 
made a very pretty race, with the 
latter hanging on to the former 
throughout, but she was not quite 
fast enough and the Buffalo entry 
came into the last lap in the lead 
and finished, amid a big noise from 
the club dock and anchored boats. 
13 seconds to the good, which, 
translated into distance, represents 
some eighth.of a mile. Orlo III was 


not feeling her best and did not fin- 

ish, as the summaries show. 

Elapsed Miles Total 
Time per hour Points 

I-I7-02 30. 9 26 

I-17-15 38.8 8 23 

DNF 


Points 
Boat 
Rainbow 
Miss Sterling 
Orlo III 

This gave the cup to Rainbow 
after a wonderfully consistent race 
of 150 miles during which her en- 
gine ran like clockwork and her 
crew handled her to perfection. 
Miss Sterling and Orlo III were 
tied for second place on points, but 
by the conditions of the trophy the 
place goes to Miss Sterling by 
reason of her total elapsed time 
being the better. 

In the hydroplane event the rac- 
ing was not as good, due to the 
scratching of some boats and mis- 
1aps to others. On the first day a 
Buffalo entry, Miss Mystery, 
caught fire before the race and was 
so badly burned .she was out of it 
for good and the first heat was 
postponed until the next day. When 
they were finally started on the 12th 
only three boats were at the line, 
Miss Toronto II, of the Toronto 
Motor Boat Club, Arab IV, of the 
Buffalo Launch Club, and Rosita 
of the Milwaukee Y. C. Just to keep 
up the average of mishaps, Rosita 
capsized on one of the turns of the 
last lap and went to the bottom and 
Arab IV, who has had all kinds of 
hard luck in her brief but checkered 
career, had trouble with her steer- 
ing gear and limped in long after 


The sea sled Orlo III, driven by Albert Hickman, made an average speed of 57.8 miles 


per hour in six dashes over the measured mile 
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the winner, Miss Toronto II, whose 
time was 32 minutes and 8 seconds 
for the 25 miles. 

In the race for express cruisers 
on August 11 between Miss Liberiy 
II, owned by Humphrey Birge, ot 
Buffalo, and Sea Horse, owned by 
James A. Allison, of Indianapolis, 
the former finished well ahead but 
lost on corrected time to Sea Horse, 
which raced under the colors of the 
Miami Beach Y. C. 

The mile trials were held on Sun- 
day, the 14th, three runs each way 
over the measured mile, and the 
fastest time was made by Orlo I/]. 
She averaged 57.8 miles per hour 
for the six runs, ten miles an hour 
faster than the best time made at 
Miami this winter. Rainbow I av- 
eraged 44.03 for her six heats. 
Adieu was disabled. Rainbow Ii, 
which had struck some floating ob- 
ject and sunk before the meet, was 
raised and repaired, but went down 
again on the day of the mile trials. 

The free for all race was held on 
Sunday and was won by Miss Ster- 
ling, with Aye Aye Sir second. 
Bone Dry, powered with a Liberty 
engine, caught fire and withdrew, 
while Orlo JII could get but one 
engine started 

The same day there was a race 
for the “Bear Cats,” which was won 
by Ward Wickwire’s Wicki Wicki 
in a close finish, the three contest- 
ants being only a few seconds apart. 


A Race for the Childs 
Trophy 


On August 11, the Atlantic Yacht 
Club challenged the Marine and 
Field Club for the William H. 
Childs Challenge Trophy for 
sloops. This race was set for 
August 25. The race committee 
was Rear-Commodore Ira_ L. 
Beebe, Jr., of the Atlantic Yacht 
Club; Fleet Captain Richard W. 
Rummell of the Marine and Field 
Club, and Commodore H. Rottam- 
mer of the Gravesend Bay Yacht 
Club. 

The challenging club was repre- 
sented by F. R. Mayer’s Victory 
Class Bois de Belleau and Rear- 
Commodore Beebe’s sloop Fantasie. 
The defending yachts were, Robert 
A. Brown’s Victory sloop Nieuport 
and the sloop Arethusa, owned by 
Smith and Brachtel. The Graves- 
end Bay Yacht Club also challenged 
for the trophy and was represented 
by Jul Hansen’s sloop Ethel. 

The Childs Trophy was first of- 
fered in February, 1905. It was 
won by the Marine and Field Club 
on August 25, 1916, from the 
Larchmont Yacht Club, the sloop 
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Miss Sterling, another Crouch boat powered with a Sterling GR, was one of the most 
consistent performers at Buffalo. She took second place in the race for the Fisher-Allison 
Trophy 


M. & F. II being the victor. 

The Crescent Athletic Club came 
in with Dr. C. L. Atkinson’s Victory 
sloop Cantigny and the New Ro- 
chelle - Yacht Club entered C. A. 
Marsland’s Azsor and T. S. Clark’s 
Hayseed JV. Other contestants 
were C. L. Weyand’s Quakeress II, 
Larchmont Yacht Club, 5S. L. 
Wickes Frances, New York Ath- 
letic Club, and the Stars 7aurus, 
W. L. Inslee, and Maia, B. L. Link- 
field, of the Bayside Yacht Club and 
the Canis Minor, Alder and 
O’Brien, Port Washington Yacht 
Club. 

The race was sailed in the Lower 
Bay over a 13% mile course and 
Hayseed IV was the first yacht 
home. At this writing not all the 
yachts have been measured, so that 
the official times have not been an- 
nounced, but it is unlikely that the 
corrected times will change the re- 
sult. 


In Days of Sail 


Comparison with “Two Years 
Before the Mast” is the obvious 
thing after reading a new book of 
the sea. Let it be said that there is 
only one “Two Years Before the 
Mast.” But there are many good 
stories of the sea. One of the best 
that has appeared recently is “The 
Brassbounder,” by Captain David 
W. Bone. It is a tale of apprentice- 
ship in the British merchant marine 
in the old days of the squarerigger. 
The author is a man of middle age, 
but he has seen most of the seaman- 
ship that he learned in the hard 
school of fog and wind on all the 
gale-swept seas become “a heavy 
volume of almost useless lore.” 

The book deals with only one voy- 
age, but that was around Cape Horn 
from Glasgow to Frisco and back. 
Out of the memories of his youth 
Captain Bone has built a good tale— 
and most of all a tale of seamanship. 


In this one voyage there was every- 
thing that could test the skill of the 
afterguard and the endurance of the 
foc’s’l. There were days of head 
winds in the desolate waters below 
Cape Stiff, of high seas that swept 
one shipmate to his death, a fire in 
the hold as they came through the 
Golden Gate, struggles with the 
crimps in San Francisco harbor, 
thick fog and ice below the Cape on 
the return voyage that sent them 
into the Falklands for repair, and 
finally a slow groping through dense 
fog up Channel to Falmouth harbor. 
Here is need enough for all the sea- 
manship that even the ships of that 
day could offer. 

It was a Scotch bark with a cap- 
tain that was Scotch in every sense * 
of the term, canny seaman in all 
weathers and more than canny bar- 
gainer in all dealings with the vul- 
tures of the harbor. 

The pictures of the men aboard 
are true and appealing. Take this 
brief quotation from the Captain to 
the Welsh pilot off the Irish coast : 
“We'll keep the sea if she can 
weather thae rocks, an’ if she can- 
na!!” A mute gesture-_then, pas- 
sionately, “T’ hell wi’ you an’ yer 
b——y Stags; I back ma _ ship 
against a worthless pilot! All hands 
theer, Mister—mains’] an’ to- 
‘galn’s’l on her! Up, ye hounds; if 
ye look fur dry buryin’.” 

Here are pride and courage and 
knowledge of the sea, and above all 
faith in the ship. With all the hard- 
ships and roughness and stark dan- 
ger they taught these qualities in the 
old days. 


The Harmsworth Cup 
Races 
Unfortunately we go to press just 
too early to report the races for the 
British International Trophy. A 
full account will appear in the Oc- 
tober issue of. YACHTING. 











T’S a comparatively simple job 

these days, by going through the 
Cape Cod Canal, to make the run 
from Newport to Boston. But be- 
fore the ditch was dug connecting 
Buzzard’s Bay with Massachusetts 
Bay, it was quite another matter to 
cross Nantucket Shoals and make 
the long trip up the Cape, without 
a harbor anywhere between Hyan- 
nis and Provincetown. 

I have made this trip a number 
of times, in various boats and with 
varying experiences, but the one I 
remember best was the first I made, 
a number of years back, in the little 
18-footer Arrow I]. 

Arrow was a typical Boardman 
18-footer, and had raced success- 
fully since her launching in 1904. 
All the “18’s” are able little packets, 
but are hardly the boats to pick for 
a coastwise trip, even in summer. 
But we were one of a team of three 
Narragansett Bay “18's” which 
were to race a team of Boston craft 
off Marblehead. All three of us 
had arranged for friendly tows, but 
at the eleventh hour our tow-boat 
backed out of the job, so there was 
nothing to do but sail Arrow around 
ourselves. 

Just a week before the day of 
our scheduled start we broke our 
boom while racing at Providence. 
Frantic telegrams and ‘phone calls 
to Pigeon resulted in our new hol- 
low boom arriving the very even- 
ing of our start. It was 10 P. M. 
when we finally finished the job of 
shipping it at Newport, but on ac- 
count of a light, baffling wind it was 
midnight before we reached James- 
town, our port of departure. Load- 
ing up the good ship took until 3 
A. M., and as there was then no 
wind at all we decided to take a lit- 
tle sleep in a real bed at home be- 
fore starting. 

We roused out at six, had a hasty 
breakfast and were under way by 
seven, after the usual sob stuff by 
the women folk, who put on a 
typical “Good-bye, Son,” act, as 
though we were off for the front 
instead a yachting trip. 

A favorable tide helped us out 
to Brenton’s Reef and we were soon 
bowling along at a good clip with 
a brisk sou’wester on the quarter, 
and our nifty little Old Town tender 
dancing along in our wake. Hen 
and Chickens Lightship was sighted 
dead ahead in due time, and soon 
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Around Cape Cod 


The Tale of a Strenuous Voyage Over the Shoals in an 18-Foot Racing Sloop 


By SAMUEL WETHERILL 


we were through Quick’s Hole and 
into Vineyard Sound. 

The wind had gradually light- 
ened, until off Tarpaulin Cove it 
hauled into the northwest, very light 
and tricky. We had had visions of 
a straight run around, but with the 
wind failing and a slight fall of the 
glass, we realized discretion was 
the better part of valor, so decided to 
work into Oak Bluffs and see what 
the weather was going to do. We 
drifted past Middle Ground and a 
little puff took us by West Chop and 
East Chop, so that at 6 P. M. we 
passed in between the jetties and 
picked up a mooring in Lake An- 
thony—as quiet, serene and safe a 
harbor for small craft as anyone 
could ask for. 

We soon “hit the beach” for a 
meal, and put away a real shore 
dinner without any difficulty what- 
ever. This was fine for the Skipper 
and the Mate, but the Crew re- 
gretted it next day. We were pretty 
tired after a strenuous night’s work 
and an all-day sail, so after tak- 
ing in the sights of Oak Bluffs we 
began a hunt for bunks. 

Arrow has a bit of a cuddy for- 
ward, but it was loaded to overflow- 
ing with suitcases, blankets, spare 
suits of sails, anchors, gear, grub, 
charts and what not. Finally, down 
at the dock, the skipper of a fine 
Crosby cat took pity on us and 
offered us the hospitality of his 
cabin, which we immediately ac- 
cepted. This craft was minus any 
transom cushions, but there were 
plenty of life preservers aboard, so 
using these in place of cushions, and 
our own blankets, we were soon 
“caulking off” in great shape. 

The Skipper had toted his pet 
alarm clock along, and at 2 A. M. 
the confounded thing went off with 
a rattle like a machine gun, and we 
promptly hit the deck to find a 
snappy nor’wester blowing out of a 
clear, starry sky. This was too g90d 
to miss, so we quickly boarded 
Arrow and soon were on our way 
up Nantucket Sound, on a course 
for Hedge Fence Lightship. 

Passing Hedge Fence we set spin- 
naker and let her go for Cross Rip. 
Breakfast was in order, so while we 
boiled along close to an 8-knot clip, 
the Mate proceeded to try his hand 
at getting some grub. 

We had an oil stove along, one 
of those wick affairs which exude 
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more smoke and stink than heat. 
This contraption refused to. func- 
tion at all in the drafty cockpit, so 
the Mate heaved out a lot of gear 
from the cuddy, crawled in and 
got busy. Soon the appetizing olor 
of fried ham smote our nostrils. A 
peek into the cuddy showed the 
Mate seated on a transom, head and 
back bent over the smelly stove and 
skillet, stove steadied between his 
knees, ham and bread handy at one 
side and eggs on the other. There 
was no ventilation whatever in that 
little hole, but the Mate was seago- 
ing, and stuck to his job, and al! 
hands got outside of a fine meal of 
oranges, fried ham and egg sand- 
wiches, washed down with gcod 
black coffee. 

It wasn’t long before the Crew 
succumbed to the pitch and toss 
caused by the choppy sea kicked 
up by the brisk nor’wester against 
a cross tide, and the fishes were 
tendered a second hand meal. 
Along about here we fell in with a 
white three-masted schooner hailing 
from Kingston, Jamaica, whose 
crew apparently enjoyed not only 
the scratch race, but the paroxysms 
of the crew, who took no interest 
whatever in the race, the schooner, 
or the blacks, but seemed deter- 
mined that the fishes should be jolly 
well fed for once, anyway. 

I have been unable to locate the 
little log book we kept, but it was 
around 6 A. M. that we rounded 
Cross Rip Lightship and headed for 
Handkerchief. The wind lightened, 
and we soon left the white schooner 
behind. 

Reaching Handkerchief Light- 
ship, we decided to board her, armed 
with some newspapers and maga- 
zines. The Mate jumped into the 
tender and went alongside, heaved 
up his painter and climbed aboard, 
to be warmly welcomed by the cap- 
tain and one of the crew. In return 
for the papers, which were highly 
appreciated, the captain showed us 
on his chart the “fisherman’s pas- 
sage” inside Bearse’s Shoal, by use 
of which we could save consider- 
able distance and a lot of time. The 
captain was quite proud of his ves- 
sel, and particularly of the fact that 
there were “no bugs on this vessel, 
no, sirree.” 

Arrow was jogging back and 
forth, waiting more or less patiently 
for the Mate’s return. With her 
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low freeboard and green decks 
blending with the sea, she didn’t 
seem to have any hull at all, her 
spars and sails apparently sprout- 
ing up out of the clear water. It 
was then that a grizzled old sea dog 
in the crew of the lightship re- 
marked casually, between copious 
squirts of tobacco juice—“Wa’al, 
it’s all right in summer,” as much 
as to say that the Lord was cer- 
tainly kind to a bunch of fool ama- 
teurs who were idiotic enough to 
trust their lives to a mere cockle- 
shell in waters which covered the 
skeletons of many a fine ship. 

Feeling properly awed and sub- 
dued, the Mate shoved off, with a 
farewell wave to his hospitable 
friends, and Arrow was quickly put 
on a course for Shovelful, a jump 
of some four or five miles. The 
dreaded shoals were not a bit dread- 
ful, although a few sharp combers 
on Handkerchief and Stone Horse 
shoals gave us an idea of what 
might really happen when the Storm 
King really got down to business. 

Passing Shovelful Lightship we 
headed for the black can buoy cn 
the end of Bearse’s Shoal. While 
the chart showed 8 feet of water in 
the Fisherman’s passage, there was 
only 4 feet in spots on the shoal, so 
we sheeted in mainsail and jib to 
kill our headway, so that if we hit 
we would hit easy. The wind had 
moderated a lot, and we eased along 
carefully following the directions of 
the lightship’s captain, half expect- 
ing to bring up with a bang any 
minute. But nothing of the kind 
happened and we soon eased sheets 
and set a N. E. course for the 
whistler off Chatham. But here our 
nor wester failed us, and we slatted 
around in a calm for some time with 
the roar of the breakers on Mono- 
moy in our ears; and the heat get- 
ting quite noticeable, much to the 
discomfiture of the Crew. 

In due time the expected sou’- 
wester reached us, and we made fine 
time to Chatham whistler. The 
breeze was freshening fast and the 
sea getting choppy, so we tucked in 
a single reef and continued along 
towards Nauset. 

Abeam of Nauset about 1 P. M. 
even a single reef was too much, 
and it looked as if our light racing 
rig was to have a severe test. As I 
remember our !og, it ran someihing 
like this—“1 P. M. abeam Nauset, 
put in two reefs and storm jib, blow- 
ing like H—1 and getting rougher.” 

The Mate got a good dousing 
while shifting jibs, while the Skip- 
per reefed the mainsail, the Crew 
being decidedly unsteady on his pins, 
and more concerned in losing the re- 
nals of his lunch than saving the 
Sop. 
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Finally we were snugged down 
and bowling along at a great clip, 
with the wind about abeam, or a 
little abaft it. A Gloucester 
schooner passed us, under lower 
sails, a lot of red underbody show- 
ing. Several of her crew lined the 
rail and gave us the “once over,” 
their thoughts probably being along 
the same lines as those of the old 
salt on Handkerchief Lightship. 

Approaching Highland Light we 
debated whether it would be better 
to run in towards the beach and 
anchor or take a chance and keep 
on. We decided to keep on, figir- 
ing that the seas crossing Massachu- 
setts Bay would be nearly aheam. 
There was still another reef we 
could tuck in, and a good chance 
that the wind would ease up a lot 
toward nightfall. 

Passing the Highlands about 3.30 
P. M. we shaped our course for 
Marblehead Light. As we got away 





Arrow was a typical Boardman 18-footer— 
able but hardly the boat for open water 


from the shelter of the Cape the 
seas increased, and steering became 
quite a job, especially with our lit- 
tle 3-inch compass. 

We were making excellent prog- 
ress, however, and all hands were 
jubilant, though tired and stiff from 
being cramped up in the little cock- 
pit, there being hardly room to 
stretch out full length for a decent 
rest. Meals were eaten according 
to inclination and appetite. We had 
some cold fried chicken and a 
boiled ham, and these, together 
with some fruit, crackers and water, 
were consumed piecemeal, whenever 
the individual had ambition enough 
to forage in the cuddy for himself. 
The Crew was still on a hunger 
strike. 

By sundown the wind had mod- 
erated, as we had hoped, and by 8 
P. M. we had the whole rag draw- 
ing once more, although we took a 
good bit of broken water aboard, 
and steering was still trying. As is 
usual, the small binnacle was a total 
loss, refusing to burn for more than 
a few minutes at a time, so we rigged 
up a tin lantern, sheltering our eyes 
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from its rays by hanging a sou’- 
wester over it. This makeshift suf- 
ficed after a fashion, although up- 
set many times when a steeper sea 
than usual struck us, or when used 
as a football by any one of three 
pairs of feet. The Mate endeavored 
to make a pun relative to becoming 
an expert at “boxing the compass 
with his feet,” but this subtle wit 
went over the heads of his audience. 

About 10 P. M. we sighted the 
1-4-3 flash of Minot’s, and some 
time later thought we spied the twin 
lights of Thatcher’s Island, but were 
not sure, our eyes being in bad 
shape, and all hands pretty well tired 
out and feeling “woozy.” Near 
midnight the sou’wester petered out 
and we completely lost steerage way, 
flopping and spinning around in a 
pitch black void somewhere in the 
middle of Massachusetts Bay. 

This was bad enough, but worse 
was to come—and come quickly at 
that, for a beautiful squall was mak- 
ing up rapidly in the northwest. We 
were not taking any chances, as it 
looked like a real one, so quickly 
lowered away, and by dint of strenu- 
ous efforts with the rudder and an 
oar, got her stern to it before it 
broke. 

The Crew having been ordered to 
lower and secure the jib, took this 
golden opportunity to fall over- 
board, but had the luck to grab a 
runner while falling, and was 
hauled aboard again, to be roundly 
abused for his clumsiness and 
thoughtlessness, in giving the Skip- 
per and Mate a possible chance of 
hunting for a seasick drowning man 
in addition to riding out the squall. 

The squall lived up to expecta- 
tion, with wind, thunder and 
lightning and much rain, but we 
were ready and scudded before it 
while it lasted, which was some fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, and then 
it was dead calm once more. After 
a bit, a light southerly air gave us 
steerage way, and we headed for 
what we thought was the direction 
of Marblehead. 

Soon the atmosphere cleared and 
lights popped up in all directions. 
We spread the chart out on the wet 
counter, took a bearing on Thatch- 
er’s and what looked as if it might 
be Marblehead Light, and drew lines 
on the chart with a butcher knife, 
our lone pencil having disappeared 
during the squall. The chart, plas- 
tered on the wet counter, resented 
such treatment and was soon re- 
duced to a mass of triangles and 
ribbons, most of which blew over- 
board. 

Our eyes were pretty well gone 
by now, and being unable to lo- 
cate ourselves exactly with our 

(Continued on page 144) 
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Babo Wins Scripps Reliability Trophy 


Twenty Boats Started and Fought Their 
Way Through Squalls and Rough Seas 


Wr’ Commodore William 
E. Scripps, of Detroit, do- 
nated the trophy which bears his 
name, some years ago, he desired the 
cup to stand for a test of reliability 
rather than of speed alone, and so 
the conditions call for it to go to 
the boat showing the most sea- 
worthy qualities combined with 
engine reliability and good seaman- 
ship on the part of skipper and 
crew. And so when Babo, piloted 
by her owner, Kent North, of the 
Cleveland Yacht Club, landed in 
first place after a hard 112-mile run 
form “Rocky River to Put-in-Bay 
and return, having fought her way 
through rough seas and a squall 
which, for a time, attained a veloci- 
ty of sixty miles an hour, her owner 
had something to be justly proud of. 

Lake Erie can be extremely placid 
at times and at times, also, it can be 
very much the reverse ; and with the 
race of last year in mind, when the 
boats fought their way through a 
hard gale that forced many of them 
to seek shelter, the skippers and 
crews this year were prepared for 
anything that might come along 
when the contest was started on 
July 30th, from Rocky River. 

Twenty boats started in the big 
event—a good sized fleet, which 
shows how popular long distance 
racing is on the lakes. Eighteen of 
them finished, two being forced to 
drop out on the way. It was a hard- 
fought race every mile of the dis- 
tance. Babo started at 6.46.33 
o'clock in the evening on her handi- 
cap time, with twelve boats ahead 
of her. They ranged all the way 
from the little 27-footer Vivace, 
powered with a 12 HP engine, to 
large and heavily powered craft. 

It was hard sailing for a good part 
of the way. The weather was threat- 
ening at the start and about 11:00 
o'clock, when the limit boats were 
nearing Kelly’s Island, a terrific 
squall broke, accompanied by hail, 
lightning, thunder and rain. At its 
height the wind was blowing sixty 
miles an hour and the scratch boats 
were well out in the open and had 
to face the full force of it. The 
little fleet of motor boats never 
faltered, however, although the 
crews were wet to their skins and 
had hard work in keeping the boats 
on their courses. One of them, 
June, was forced to put in at Marble 
Head owing to a clogged gasoline 
feed pipe. 











Babo, winner of Scripps Reliability Cruise, is owned by Kent North, Cleveland, 
Ohio. She is powered with a 60-65 H. P. Buffalo motor 


The squall spent its force in about 
forty minutes and by the time the 
boats approached South Bass Light, 
conditions had improved. For the 
latter part of the race they had com- 
paratively smooth sailing. 

Cigarette was the first boat in at 
Put-In-Bay, a control station, hav- 
ing gained twelve minutes on Tober- 
mory, which had left Rocky River 
two minutes behind her and finished 
second. Babo came along next, hav- 
ing passed ten boats on the run. 
Namuid reported in the 11th posi- 
tion. After the boats had cleared 
Put-In-Bay Island, on the return 
trip, pilots found the wind had 
shifted to about northwest and was 
kicking up a lively sea. The wind 
freshened to about twenty-five miles 
velocity and kicked up a_ nasty 
quartering sea which made steering 
difficult. At daybreak Cigarette 
was still leading, but Babo had 
worked up into second place and 
was gaining steadily and soon she 
headed the fleet. 

On the return trip Tobermory be- 
came disabled because of carburetor 
trouble, and Pirate’s skipper showed 
fine sportsmanship when he sacri- 
ficéd a better position at the finish in 
order to pick her up. A dash of ex- 
citement was added to the event 
when Harmony, the scratch boat, 
became unmanageable at the mouth 
of Rocky River when her tiller ropes 


parted and for a time was in danger 
of being wrecked on the cliffs in 
the worst part of the channel. 
Fortunately, her crew were able to 
regain control and a large pipe 
wrench applied to the rudder stock 
saved her from disaster. Queen Bee 
was also reported among the missing 
at the finish and there was consider- 
able anxiety on her behalf until word 
was received that she had encoun- 
tered trouble with her reverse gear 
and put into Put-In-Bay (no pun 
meant) for repairs. 

Babo is a 45-footer with 11 ft. 6 
in. beam. She was designed by 
Morris M. Whitaker, New York, 
and is powered with a four-cylinder 
Buffalo engine with 6% in. bore 
and 634 in. stroke. Her elapsed 
time for the full distance -was I1 h. 
23 m. 308. 

Namid, Jack Farr’s new Hacker- 
designed 40 footer, finished second, 
and also made the fastest time. She 
was built by the Gidley Boat Co. of 
Penetang, Ont., and is powered with 
a 40 H. P. Kermath engine. 

This annual contest of the Cleve- 
land Yacht Club is an outgrowth of 
the old Scripps Reliability Cruise 
which was started some six or eight 
years ago. 

The winner may well be proud of 
his boat, her engine and crew, for 
this year’s race was certainly a se- 
vere test of all. 


ik 









OR the first time in the history 
of the Chicago Yacht Club’s 
famous race to Mackinac Island, 
the prize was won by a yacht repre- 
senting another club. The Jackson 
Park Yacht Club skippers had 
entered four of their five Class Q 
sloops, and these four Q’s, with 
their handicaps over the larger 
boats, captured the first four places. 
Carl Alling’s Virginia, skippered 
by Malcolm Vail and Henry Ru- 
binkam, won the big honors in the 
elapsed time for the 331-miles of 
45 :37:25, with a corrected time of 
38:57:59, which, be it said, is very 
fast time for a boat only 27 feet on 
the water, equalling 744 miles an 
hour. 

John O’Rourke’s Chaperon, the 
smaller of the “Q’s,” with a time 
allowance of 7:49:43 from Dorello, 
the scratch boat of the fleet, took 
second place, only two minutes and 
seven seconds behind Virginia. 

The race was practically a spin- 
naker run all the way to the finish 
line. The only time the majority of 
the fleet made use of their working 
jibs was during a brief squall that 
hit during the second night out. The 
race resolved itself into two big 
class battles; and without either a 
beat or a reach in the whole dis- 
tance, the big sloops never had 
a chance to overcome the handicaps 
they gave the little fellows: 

The winner held a straight course 
up the lake and first sighted land 
off Little Sable Point, on the East- 
ern shore. From Point Betsie, 
which she passed close in, in eight 
feet of water, she shaped her course 
to Sleeping Bear Point and thence 
through the Manitou passage to Old 
Waugoshance Lighthouse. As she 
headed on Manitou Light Vessel 
the squall that hit most of the fleet 
broke at that point from the S. W. 
Virginia eased sheets and ran be- 
fore it, passing inside the light ves- 
sel close to the North Manitou 
Shoals, where a jibe would have 
meant disaster. 

Chaperon took a similar course, 
but John Corcoran’s Gem and C. 
W. Kraft’s Jackson Park IT held a 
westerly course up the lake from 
Chicago to Wind Point, and from 
there they held across the lake. 

Meanwhile the three big sloops, 
Morgan Eastman’s Dorello, Prath- 
er and Farrell’s /ntrepid and J. G. 
Graver’s Mavourneen, were having 
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Virginia Wins the Mackinac Race 


A Little Class ‘‘Q’’ Sloop Defeats 11 Starters in the 331-Mile Race on Lake Michigan 
By FRANK B. WEVER 


the closest sort of battle, with Jn- 
trepid in the lead at the Manitou 
Lightship, 275 miles from the start. 
At this point Dorello overhauled 
her, passing within seventy-five feet. 
Mavourneen was then less than ten 
miles astern. 

The nor’west squall which broke 
at 11:30 P. M. hit the leaders with 
different force. Jntrepid seems to 
have caught the blow as it swept 
with full force between North 
Manitou and South Fox Island with 
a velocity of around fifty miles. 
Her spinnaker, which she carried 
forward, was whipped to ribbons 
while being taken in and she was 
forced to settle her peak and lower 
her mainsail paft way for about five 
minutes. Dorello took in her bal- 
loon jib topsail, and Mavourneen 
topped up her boom and rode 
through. 

Intrepid lost her advantage dur- 
ing the remainder of the night and 
in the light early morning going 
Dorello and Mavourneen slipped 
ahead. All three sloops rounded 
Waugoshance Tower close in over 
the shoals, and Mavourneen grazed 
the rocks three times. 

The three leaders finished only 
thirty-three minutes apart, and less 


Dorello, M. L. Eastman, owner and Skipper, 
Chicago Y. C. 


than two hours later the “Q’s” ap- 
peared in the Straits and crossed the 
line. 

The schooner Agawa beat Vice- 
Commodore Geo. Clinch’s yawl Ar- 
cadia in the schooner and yawIl class, 
with Gordon Seagrove’s yawl 
Vanadis taking third honors. 

The only other yacht among the 
eleven starters, the little sloop Vic- 
tory, owned by Vincent Colby, had 
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the hard luck to break the jaws of 
her gaff, but finished the long race. 

A banquet to the visiting yachts- 
men at the Grand Hotel, Mackinac 
Island, July 27, and a triangular 
race off the Island July 28, com- 
pleted the famous Chicago Yacht 
Club classic for 1921. 

The story of the race is best told, 
perhaps, in the logs kept by the 
skippers of the various yachts, so 
some of these are given in detail, 
leaving out some of the purely navi- 
gational entries : 


Log of the Intrepid 

Skipper, Donald F. Prather; 
crew, Vernon E. Farrell, Albin 
Peterson, Oscar Larson, Harold 
Manning, Benjamin Carpenter, Jr., 
and Hobart Olson. 

4:10:15 P. M.—Crossed the line 
and jibed over, putting us in *the 
weather berth. 

4:22 P. M.—Passed Chicago 
Light and set balloons. Leading 
Dorello and Mavourneen. Heading 
N. E. % E. 

Set spinnaker and lay Point 
Betsie course, gradually overhaul- 
ing the fleet ahead. 

4:50 P. M.—Passed Vanadis, 
putting us in the lead of the fleet. 
Wind S. W. 

5.15 P. M.—Dorello’s light can- 
vas is now working better and she 
draws ahead to leeward. Mavour- 
neen about one-quarter mile astern 
and having difficulty with her light 
stuff, Vanadis and Agawa _ with 
everything set coming up astern. 
George Clinch seems to have picked 
a course up the westerly shore. The 
Q Class sloops are also holding 
shoreward with the yawls and foot- 
ing well. 

7:50 P. M.—Took off spinnaker 
and set the reaching jib. 

8:20 P. M.—Dorello three-quar- 
ter mile ahead. Mavourneen off our 
weather quarter. She is carrying a 
very lengthy spinnaker pole which 
enables her to use double headsails 
to great advantage. Feel sure her 
Universal rating calls for much 
shorter pole. What will we do about 
it? 

8:30 P. M.—Agawa picking up 
off port quarter. Breeze freshen- 
ing from W. N. W. Cloudy in N. 
W. 

9:20 P. M.—Wind light. 
clear. Carrying spinnaker. 

10:00 P. M.—Overtook Dorello, 
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passing her about one-half mile to 
leeward. Moon broke through 
clouds, evidently enabling her to see 
us. She apparently improved trim 
of her sails and again took lead, 
rapidly drawing ahead. 

JULY 24th 

1:00 A. M.—Wind W. S. W. 
Schooner under port quarter. 

2:00 A. M.—Log 70.4. 
W..x S. 

4:53 A. M.—Log 93.1. Day 
breaking. Dorello sighted dead 
ahead, hull down. Mavourneen 
hull down astern. 

8:00 A. M.—Sky cloudy. Wind 
moderate W. N. W. Dorello about 
three miles ahead off starboard 
bow. No other boats in sight. 

12:50 P. M.—Land sighted two 
points off starboard bow. Still hold- 
ing original Point Betsie course. 

1:15 P.. M.—Big Sable Light- 
house bearing four points off star- 
board bow. Log 156.3. Dorello ap- 
pears to be five miles outside of us, 
slightly ahead. 

1:32 P. M.—Big Sable abeam. 
Log 159.1. 

5:00 P. M.—Mawvourneen about 
five or six miles dead astern. 
Dorello has crossed our bow and 
continues to stand inshore, off the 
course, apparently very close in. 
She must gibe soon. Why is she 
throwing away time like this? Are 
cutting down her lead rapidly and 
are now logging ten miles per hour. 

5:15 P. M. —Arcadia abeam. 
Heavy following sea. Dorello has 
jibed and is standing out again, 
about one-quarter mile ahead. 

6:37 P. M.—Pouint Betsie Light 
abeam. Reported to the coast guard 
station and received answer. Laid 
course for Sleeping Bear. 

9:10 P. M.—Sleeping Bear Point 
Gas Buoy abeam. Shaped course 
for North Manitou Lightship. 

9:40 P. M.—Passed through 
Dorello’s lee. Heading on Manitou 
Lightship. 

9:45 P. M.—Dorello bearing 
down on us. We called for room 
in order to clear the Lightship. She 
passed and pulled out ahead. Light- 
ship abeam. Laid course N. E. 4 
N. for Waugoshance Light. Wind 
still S. W. and freshening. Set 
spinnaker, making good time. 

11:00 P. M.—Wind increasing. 

11:28 P. M.—Doused spinnaker. 

11:30 P. M.—Squall hit from W. 
hauling to N. W. Wind velocity 
about fifty miles. In taking in the 
spinnaker it was whipped to rib- 
bons. We squatted our peak and 
lowered the mainsail part way for 
about five minutes. 

11:35 P. M.—After clearing 
away set mainsail and working jib. 

11:50 P. M.—Set small spinna- 
ker to port. 


Wind 


‘ their lights. 
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Virginia, winner of the long grind, covered the 331 miles in 45 hours, 37 
minutes, 27 seconds 


12:10 P. M.—Almost becalmed 
with big seas, making very little 
headway. Wind light S. W. Head- 
ing N. E. 4% N. Isle aux Gilets bear- 
ing S. E. at 8:27 A. M., distance off 
three miles. 

9:45 A. M.—Rounded Waugo- 
shance about 150 yards off. After 
rounding, laid our course for Gra- 
ham Shoals Light buoy E. % N. 
Wind S. W. and freshening, carry- 
ing spinnaker to starboard. 

11:00 A. M.—St. Helena Light 
bearing north. 

11:45 A. M.—Graham Shoals 
Light buoy abeam close aboard. 
Altered course with Round Island 
Light on starboard bow. Jibed over 
and reset spinnaker. 

12:27:59 A. M.—Crossed finish 
line and laid course to anchorage. 


From the Log of Dorello 


Skipper, Morgan L. Eastman. 
Crew, Earl Grover, Walter Frye, 
Charles Souther, George Armbrust, 


Louis Phillips, Frank Evers, 
George Clausteiner, Dr. Paul 
Huber, Stanley Eastman. 
JULY 23rd 

8:00 P. M.—Dorello leading 


fleet. 

11:45 P. M.—Set spinnaker and 
took in balloon jib. Can see the sails 
of two yachts astern, but cannot see 
Wind freshened and 
hauled a little to west. 

JULY 24th 

4:05 A. M.—Took in spinnaker 
and set jib and balloon jib topsail. 

5:20 A. M.—Only two sails in 


sight. One looks like Intrepid 
about two miles astern. Other looks 
like Mavourneen, considerably 
astern and more to the east. 

6:45 A. M.—Weather thickening 
in N. W. with thunder. Dropping 
Intrepid astern. 

8:00 A. M.—Clearing up and 
wind dropping. 

10:15 A. M.—Wind very light 
and hauling to south. Jibed our 
main over and put spinnaker out to 
starboard. 

12:45 P. M.—Raised land for- 
ward of starboard beam. 

1:10 P. M.—Little Sable abeam. 
Wind freshening. 

2:45 P. M.—Kunning straight be- 
fore the wind. Blowing hard. 
Spinnaker, put such a bend in top- 
mast that we had to take it in and 
set jib. 

5:10 P. M.—Jibed main over and 
set spinnaker. Wind considerably 
lighter. 

6:10 P. M.—Intrepid about a 
half mile astern. Mavourneen about 
four miles astern. 

6:25 P. M.—Wind shifted to 
southwest. Took in spinnaker, 
jibed and set jib and balloon jib top- 
sail. Steamer North American go- 
ing south passed us while we were 
changing canvas. 

6:45 P. M.—Point Betsie Light- 
house abeam. 

7:30 P. M.—Took in headsails 
and set spinnaker. 

8:20 P. M.—Wind shifted to 
east. Took in spinnaker and set jib 
and balloon jib topsail. 
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8:30 P. M.—Picked up Manitou 
Lightship. 

8:50 P. M.—Wind shifted to N. 
of E. Took in balloon jib topsail 
and set baby jib topsail. 

g:o1 P. M.—Sleebing Bear Point 
gas buoy abeam. 

9:45 P. M.—I/ntrepid overhauling 
us. 
10:05 P. M.—Intrepid passing 
us. Took in jib and baby jib top- 
sail and set bailooner. Overtook Jn- 
trepid and passed her within seven- 
ty-five feet. Got a shift of wind to 
the south and /ntrepid picked up on 
us. 
10:25 P. M.—Took in our bal- 
looner and set spinnaker. Started to 
pull away from Jntrepid. She cut 
over directly astern to blanket us 
but we kept pulling away. 

11:05 P. M.—Manitou Lightship 
abeam. Storm making up in the 
S. W. Lightning .and.thunder. 
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11:46:13 A. M.—Crossed finish 
line. 

In the schooner and yaw] division, 
Arcadia, George O. Clinch’s big 
steel yawl, sailed the best race in her 
history. This boat is heavy and 
needs plenty of wind to make a 
showing. With this in mind, Skip- 
per Clinch left the fleet and followed 
the west shore of the lake, although 
it was the longer route by some 
fifty miles. Clinch knew he would 
have no show if he did not get bet- 
ter wind than the rest of the fleet. 

By following the shore he got a 
strong wind all the way up past Mil- 
waukee, which was passed in ten 
hours from the start. He held on 
along the west shore until abeam of 
Kewaunee and then saw a big squall 
gathering in the west. Here he 
headed across the lake for Point 
Betsie. 
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The squall struck about I1 o’clock 
Sunday night and the Arcadia drove 
before it at tremendous speed. She 
got the benefit of the wind which 
was still denied the remainder of 
the fleet, which had taken the more 
easterly course. 

It was here that Arcadia gained 
her advantage on Vanadis, her op- 
ponent in the yawl class, for when 
the eatsern shore of the lake was 
picked up there was nothing in sight. 
Later on when Arcadia hauled into 
the straits, there was only a small 
sloop in sight away to the south- 
ward, which gave Arcadia’s crew 
the hope that they had performed 
the impossible and beaten all the 
fleet into Mackinac. Then the wind 
died out and the yacht was many 
hours making the last few miles. 
Had she been an hour or so earlier 
at Waughochance, she would have 
finished well up with the leaders. 


Wind shifted and we took in spin- 
naker and set jib and balloon jib 
topsail. 

11:30 P. M.—Storm hit from N. 
W. Took in balloon jib topsail. 

1:00 A. M.—Reset balloon jib 
topsail. Making wonderful time. 

2:00 A. M.—Wind came up out 
of S. W. Jibed and set balloon jib 
topsail, but took her in soon. 

8:20 A. M.—Grey’s Lightship 
abeam. 

g :02 A. M.—Waugoshance Light 
abeam. 

9:07 A. M.—Took in ballooner, 
jibed mainsail to port, set spinnaker 
to starboard, and set course E. % 
N. from Waugoshance Light to 
Graham Shoals. 


SUMMARY OF RACE 
Start Finish 
July 23 July 25 
LARGE SLoops 
4-10-00 12-I9-II 
4-10-00 12-27-59 
4-10-00 11-46-13 


Yacht Class Elapsed Corrected 


Mavourneen 
. Intrepid 
Dorello. ™ 


44-09-11 
44-17-59 
43-36-13 


40-59-54 
41-14-45 
43-36-13 


Universal 
“ 


Q Ctass-SLoors 
4-05-00 1-42-25PM 
Chaperon 4-05-00 2-54-49PM 

ackson Par 4-05-00 2-43 
Jackson Park II ox -06 PM 
Gem “3 4-05-00 2-46-36PM. 
SEAWANHAKA SLooPs 
July 23 July 26 
Seawanhaka 4-00-00 2-41-15AM 58-41-15 
ScHOONERS AND YAWLS 

July 23 July 25 
4-00-00 6-24-50PM. 50-24-50 
4-00-00 8—-58-43PM 52-58-43 
July 26 

7.43.00AM 


Virginia Universal 
“ 


45-37-25 38-57-59 
49-49-49 39-00-06 
46-38-06 39-58-40 
46-41-36 40-02-10 


Victory 52-48-52 


50-28-29 
52-02-42 


Schooner 
Yawl 


Agawa 
Arcadia 


Vanadis Yawl 4-00-00 63-43-00 63-52-26 








The St. Lawrence Cup Goes to St. Paul 


The White Bear Yacht Club Team Defeats the Canadians 


HE races for the Royal St. 
Lawrence Challenge Cup, 
sailed on Lake St. Louis July 23rd 
and 25th between the White Bear 
Yacht Club of St. Paul, chal- 
lengers, and the Royal St. Lawrence 
Yacht Club of Montreal, defenders, 
were both easily won by the Amer- 
ican yachts. 

The yachts finished in the same 
order in each event, Bootlegger 
winning, followed by her sister 
Freebooter and the two defenders, 
Beaver and Red Patch. 

The match was sailed under the 
point system and was to be a series 
of three races, but in the first two 
days’ racing the challengers ac- 
cumulated a total of 14 points 
against the defending club’s 6, mak- 


By R. C. STEVENSON 


ing it impossible for the Canadians 
to win the match under any circum- 
stances. It was, therefore, decided 
to cancel the third day’s racing be- 
tween the four boats and L. P. 
Ordway of the White Bear Club 
presented a cup for a race open to 
all “B” class yachts on Lake St. 
Louis. 

The two yachts from St. Paul 
were of the scow type so familiar 
on the western lakes, while the 
Canadian craft were of the canoe 
design, and the result of the two 
days’ racing plainly showed that the 
challengers outclassed the defend- 
ers. The wind varied from a light 
air to a stiff full sail breeze and the 
scow type proved triumphant. 

The two yachts selected to de- 


fend the cup were the Beaver, 
owned by J. K. L. Ross (whose 
father, James Ross, owned the first 
Canadian Seawanhaka Cup chal- 
lenger, the Glencairn) and sailed by 
a crew including three veteran in- 
ternational sailors, Charles H. 
Routh, skipper, William C. Finley 
and Harry J. McAdie, while the 
fourth member of the crew was F. 
Murray Badgley, and the Red 
Patch, owned by V. Whitehead and 
sailed by Geo. S. Hamilton, skipper, 
Jack Hunter, Frank McGill and G. 
Victor Whitehead. 

The White Bear Yacht Club’s 
representatives were the Bootlegger, 
sailed by Jack G. Ordway, skipper, 
Stewart Leman, Ward Burton and 
Richard Ordway, and the Free- 
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The start of the first race. Red Patch, Bootlegger, Freebooter and Beaver. 


measured for sail area 


booter, sailed by Louis P. Ordway, 
skipper, J. W. McKibbon, W. H. 
Sweeney and Richard Boalt. 

The two defenders carried the 
Marconi rig, while the challengers 
were fitted with the gaff rig, Boot- 
legger having a very high rig with a 
short boom. Nothing like this boom 
had been seen on Lake St. Louis 
before. It was like a plank about 
a foot wide placed on edge, the sail 
being laced to the upper edge and 
a wire stay running along each side 
over small blocks of wood like 
spreaders on a mast. It is claimed 
that as this boom gives additional 
sail area and as there is no curve 
up and down or sideways, it makes 
the mainsail fit better and is more 
efficient than the ordinary” boom. 

The first race was scheduled fot 
Saturday, July 23rd, over a trian- 
gular course of 13% miles in the 
western end of Lake St. Louis, about 
where the races for the Seawanhaka 
Cup used to be sailed before the 
war. In the morning there was 
scarcely a whiff of air and it looked 
as though the first race would have 
to be postponed. However, as the 
yachts neared the starting line off 
Beaconfield a slight ripple appeared 
and this had steadied into a light 
southwest breeze at 2:45 P. M. when 
the preparatory gun was fired. The 
judges were, Worrell Clarkson of 
St. Paul, representing the White 
Bear Club; W. A. C. Hamilton of 
Montreal, representing the Royal St. 
Lawrence, and A=milius Jarvis of 
Toronto, presiding judge. 

The preliminary signal was given 
ten minutes later and the starting 
gun five minutes afterwards at 3 
P. M., when George Hamilton put 
the Red Patch over the line right 
on the gun, followed by Bootlegger, 
Freebooter and Beaver. 

When the Red Patch and Boot- 
legger tacked to make the first buoy, 


Notice Boo 


the latter began to pick up and 
passed the Red Patch about half 
way out to the mark. In the mean- 
time the Beaver and Freebooter 
were coming up the lake for the buoy 
on the port tack, with the Canadian 
ahead, and it was doubtful which 
pair would make the turn first. As 
the four boats converged on the 
buoy it was seen that the pair on 
the starboard tack were ahead and 
Bootlegger rounded first followed 
by Red Patch, Beaver and Free- 
booter. 

On the run before the wind the 


Bootelgger slightly increased her 


lead, the boats turning the lower 
mark in the same order. 

As soon as the yachts began the 
reach back to the starting buoy the 
superior reaching qualities of the 
American scows began to tell. 
Bootlegger increased her lead and 
Freebooter caught up and passed 
both the Canadian craft as if they 
were standing still and finished the 
first round in second place, Red 
Patch and Beaver following. 

From this point it appeared that, 
barring flukes, the Bootlegger had 
the first place secured and the in- 
terest centered in the race for the 
other three positions. 

On commencing the beat to wind- 
ward the Beaver seemed to be do- 
ing slightly better than the Free- 
booter, pointing higher, at any rate, 
but it was apparently a case of 
pinching the Canadian craft, for the 
Freebooter rounded the windward 
mark in second place, Beaver being 
third, while Red Patch, which 
seemed to go dead on this leg, 
although owing to a shift in the 
wind she was enabled to carry a 
small reaching spinnaker on the last 
half of the leg, rounded last. 

On the run down the wind the 
boats maintained their positions and 
on the reach in the American boats 


tlegger's famous plank boom, which was not 


again pulled away in spite of their 
rivals’ efforts to catch them by 
carrying reaching spinnakers. 

The wind became light and fluky 
after the commencement of the last 
round of the triangle, but the yachts 


. maintained their relative positions, 


Bootlegger crossing the line. 6 
minutes and 6 seconds ahead of 
Freebooter, while the latter beat 
Beaver by 2 minutes, 4 seconds, and 
the Red Patch met the usual fate 
of the last boat in a dropping wind 
and crossed the line 12 minutes, 56 
seconds behind her teammate. 

In the handling of the boats there 
was very little to choose, as although 
the Bootlegger, probably owing to 
nervousness on the part of her light 
sailormen, was slow in getting her 
spinnaker up on the first turn and 
the two Canadian boats failed to get 
their reaching spinnakers drawing 
well on the reach in the second 
round, yet, outside of these inci- 
dents, the crew work compared 
favorably with other international 
races. 

One incident certainly would 
have had disastrous results if the 
races had been closer. The skipper 
of the Bootlegger, at the end of the 
last round, crossed the line between 
the mark and the judges’ launch, 
thus passing the finishing buoy to 
starboard instead of port as called 
for in the instructions and it was 
several minutes before he realized 
his error, returned and crossed cor- 
rectly, so that the Bootlegger’s lead 
was actually more than the time 
shows. The result of this race gave 
the challengers seven points against 
the defenders’ three. 

On Monday, July 25th, the day 
of the second race, there was only 
a light southwest breeze when the 
starting gun was fired. The course 
for this race was twelve miles to 

(Continued on page 152) 
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A close start in Class R: Mariana, Opechee II, Ruweida III, Scapa, Rogue, Alastor and Alpha 


A Week of Keen Racing 


Marblehead Attracts a Larger Fleet of Yachts Than Ever Before 


UDGING from the fleet of sail- 

ing yachts which gathered for 
the annual Midsummer Week at 
Marblehead last month, racing on 
Massachusetts Bay has come back 
into its own again. Even in the 
pre-war days there never were such 
numbers as appeared this August 
for the racing under the colors of 
the Eastern, Boston, and Corin- 
thian Yacht Clubs. 

In the past there have been one 
or two historical days at. Marble- 
head when the racing fleet reached 
the two hundred figure, but those 
were the days when the racing of 
power boats was included with that 
of the sailing craft. This year, fig- 
ures were reached in number of 
starters, such as were never ex- 
pected by the regatta committees of 
the three clubs. As a matter of 
fact, on four of the six days of 
racing the totals in starters were 
above 200. 

It was even better than old times 
to watch this big fleet of yachts that 
turned out for the full week of 
racing, the most important series of 
the Massachusetts Bay season, for 
every yacht taking part was sailed 
by a Corinthian. It seemed at 
Marblehead during the week as if 
every racing craft from all the 
yachting centers of Massachusetts 
east of Cape Cod had made a Mecca 
of the North Shore. 

Not only were the numbers large, 
but the racing was the keenest seen 
since before the war. With the ex- 
ception of the Cohasset Yacht Club 


By LEONARD M. FOWLE 


17-footers, every class filled, and 
the fight which the skippers and 
crews showed for first place at the 
fininsh line, even down to the young- 
est helmsman, shows that the Mass- 
achusetts Bay yachtsmen have not 
fallen back and means much to the 
sport in the future. 

Everything was out, from the 
New York Yacht Club Forties 
down to the little flat bottomed 
skiffs of the Manchester Yacht 
Club; for it was only necessary for 
Chairman William L. Carlton of 
the Corinthian Yacht Ciub’s com- 
mittee to be notified that there were 
half a dozen racing craft that 
wanted racing for him to provide 
a class on that club’s program. 
There were three classes of rating 
yachts, the 31-raters, the 20-raters, 
and a full dozen of the Herreshoff 
one-design “S” knockabouts ; six of 
the Yacht Racing Union of Massa- 
chusetts classes, a number of 17- 
foot classes, and a host of small 
knockabouts, dories, and catboat 
classes. 

For a number of seasons the god 
that has charge of the heavens has 
not seen fit to favor Midsummer 
Week with a string of six good rac- 
ing days, but this year never were 
there six better days. Not a race 
had to be called off for lack of 
wind nor was a_ postponement 
necessary. On all except two of 
the days, the winds were moderate, 
suitable for the smallest craft, and 
on the other two, while the breezes 
were stronger, they were not 


enough to keep many of the smal! 
racers at their moorings. Only on 
Friday, Ladies’ Day at the Corin- 
thian Yacht Club, did any of the 
classes fail to finish. This day more 
than half of the fleet of above 200 
sail were home in time to be timed, 
and it was only some of the late 
starting classes sent over the long 
outside course that had to resail the 
races the, following morning. As 
a whole, the breezes were true in 
direction throughout the racing 
hours, except on the first day. That 
day the larger yachts, starting be- 
fore a northwester on a run of 
more than five miles, found about 
four miles out that the breeze ex- 
tended no farther. Near the turn- 
ing mark there was a light south- 
easterly air, but to reach this air 
many of the yachts had difficulties. 
This resulted in considerable dif- 
ferences in the time of the racers 
in the same classes. As an example, 
the New York 40-footer Squaw 
beat the Katherine 33 minutes that 
day. But that is to be expected in 
yacht racing. 

Racing at Marblehead this Mid- 
summer Week, in fact throughout 
the season, has clearly shown that 
the race of sailormen of Massachu- 
setts Bay is not dying off. Rather 
it is being built up as never before, 
for there is a lot of youngsters now 
racing who already are giving the 
topnotchers of the present genera- 
tion a fight to hold their laurels 
Most interesting to all yachtsmen 
is the racing of the classes sailed by 
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the girls and boys, four of which 
took part in the Midsummer Week. 
In connection with the racing of 
the week but not a part of it, was 
a match race with the 12-foot cat- 
boats of the Fish class. 

This was a team race, three to a 
side, between the youngsters and 
some of the older yachtsmen. Pitted 
against the youngsters were Charles 
Francis Adams, helmsman of the 
Resolute in the America’s Cup 
match of 1920;-Commodore Her- 
bert M. Sears of the Eastern Yacht 
Club, and Charles H. W. Foster, 
all of whom have been in the active 
racing classes of Marblehead for 
many years. Against “Bunkie” 
Gray, Lawrence F. Percival, Jr., 
and Constance Percival, all of 
whom are under 15 years of age, 
they made a dismal showing. The 
best the well-known skippers could 
do was for C. H.W. Foster to fin- 
ish third, astern of “Bunkie” Gray 
and Constance Percival, while 
Charles Francis Adams was a bad 
last, and Commodore Sears failed 
to finish. ' : 

Out of the 225 yachts that took 
part in the week of racing only one 
hailed from a “foreign” port, that 
is, flew the colors of a club beyond 
the waters bounded by Cape Cod 
and:Cape Ann. This was the P 
sloop Hayseed IV, owned by Clark 
and Ford of the New’ Rochelle 


“Yacht Club, which arrived from 


Long Island. Sound in time to take 
part in the race of the Corinthian 
Yacht Club the Saturday preced- 
ing Midsummer Week. Out of 
seven starts the Hayseed IV suc- 
ceeded in capturing two races, a fair 
proportion in a class of three, in 
waters never before sailed by her 
skipper, “Ted” Clark. 

As usual, the racing of Midsum- 
mer Week started with a special 
open race of the Eastern Yacht 
Club for fifteen classes, in which 108 
yachts came to the line. The next 
day the fleet was increased to 121. 
On Wednesday the Boston Yacht 
Club took over the duties of enter- 
taining the racing men, and in 
thirty-five classes brought to the 
line 202 starters. The remainder 
of the week the racing was under 
the auspices of the Corinthian 
Yacht Club, which offered series 
trophies in thirty-five classes. 
Starting out on Thursday with a 
fleet’ of 216 racing yachts, the start- 
ers dropped to 208 Friday, to come 
back to the unexpected figures of 
223 on the last day. In the six days 
of racing of the week 1,074 sailing 
yachts’ crossed the starting line, 
647 in the three days under the 
colors of the Corinthian Yacht Club 
alone, and if the various match 
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races held throughout the week in 
the mornings are considered, there 
were close to 1,200 starts at Marble- 
head in Midsummer Week. 

In all the racing there were not 
a half a dozen protests, some rec- 
ord in itself, so that all the series 
winners could be announced when 
the week finished. In the regular 
Marblehead rating classes, the 
classes of the Yacht Racing Union 
of Massachusetts, and the classes 
for the juniors, the racing of the 
week counted in figuring the season 
championships. 

In the duel between the two New 
York Yacht Club Forties, practi- 
cally all the honors went to John 
S. Lawrence’s Squaw, which won 
five of the six races from Commo- 
dore Lawrence F. Percival’s Kath- 
erine, as well as the Corinthian 
Yacht Club series trophy. 

P Class, the 31-raters, which are 
racing for a leg on the Sir Thomas 
Lipton Cup, had the only visitor 
from other waters. In this class 
Herbert L. Bowden’s Hayseed V 
captured four firsts and the Corin- 
thian Yacht Club series prize. The 
Hayseed IV, with two wins to her 
credit, forced the Olympian, owned 
by George E. McQuesten, to be 
satisfied in bringing up in the rear 
of every race. 

In R Class there was hot racing. 
As has been the case throughout. the 
season, every racer of the seven, 
except two, is liable to win accord- 
ing to weather conditions. Both 
Charles Francis Adams’ Rogue and 
Sydney A. Beggs’ Ruweida III 
each took a couple of races, and the 
others went to Willard C. Morri- 
son’s Opechee II and Joseph J. 
Moebs’ Scapa. Figuring the six 
races by points, the Ruweida JIT 
leads with 38, the Rogue and 
Opechee II each have 36, the 
Scapa 33, Charles H. W. Foster’s 
Mariana 28, the Alastor, under 
charter to a syndicate composed of 
Kenneth Billings, John B. Fallon, 
and A. Francis Breed, 17 points, 
and Herbert E. Yerxa’s Alpha, 15 
points. 

When there is a class of twelve 
one-designed knockabouts, the ma- 
jority sailed by well-known skip- 
pers, there is sure to be hot scrap- 
ping from the start to finish of 
every race. This was the case with 
the Herreshoff one-design S knock- 
abouts, but by far the best showing 
was made by Caleb Loring’s San- 
dust; for, from the first to the last 
of the week, she did not finish be- 
low fourth place. Two firsts were 
won by the Sandust, the same num- 
ber were taken by Nathaniel F. 
Ayer’s Gob, and the other firsts 
were divided between Commodore 
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Herbert ‘ M.° Sears’ Stella ~ and 
Chester L. Dane and Charles: W. 
Jaynes’ Kajee. The standing ‘on 
points of this class was: Sandust, 
67; Gob,.57; Reaper II, 53; Stella, 
53:: Kajee, 47; Doodah, 42; 
Aminta, 36; Swallow, 36; Shona, 
33; Cheerio, 32; Widgeon, 31; 
Cima, 24. 

The Midsummer Trophy winners 
in the Corinthian Yacht Club series 
were: New York Y. C. Forties, 
John S. Lawrence’s Squaw; Class 
P, Herbert: L. Bowden’s Hayseed 
V; Class R, Joseph. J. Moebs’ 
Scapa; Herreshoff. Class S, Caleb 
Loring’s Sandust; Class A, Y. R. 
U., W. L. Jefferson’s Eleanor; 
Class B, Y. R U., F. E. Dawes’ 
Lethe; Class K, Y. R. U. (Sond- 
ers), H.. J. Bertram’s Skeesix; 
Class I, Y. R. U., Marconi rig, 
George. E. Finlay’s Dorchen II; 
Class I, Y. R. U., gaff rig, Pyne 
Bros’ Moslem II; Bar Harbor 31- 
footers, Albert W. Finlay’s Zara; 
21-foot handicap class, Quincy 
Tucker’s Marjorie; Class D, large 
catboats, H. A. Jones’ Almira; 
Manchester Y. C. 17-footers, C. E. 
Hodges, Jr.’s Asteria; Nahant 
Bugs, R. D. Fay’s Stinger ; Marble- 
head. Racing Dories, Edward Mur- 
phy’s Outlaw; Quincy Y. C. 15-foot 
catboats, Ira. M. Whittemore’s 
Eleanor; Class X, dories, John J. 
Blaney’s Barbara; Wollaston Bay 
Birds; Curtis Crowell’s Whistler; 
Squantum Y. C.:Dories, H. John- 
son’s Honey; Cottage Park Y. C. 
15-footers, C. R. Hoffses’ Sally; 
Alpha Dories, Edward Mack’s 
Celt; Winthrop 15-footers, Y. R. 
U., Joseph R. Bergman’s Comet; 
Annisquam Y. C. Birds, R. Russell 
Smith’s Auk; Beachcomber Dories, 
F. Smith’s Pioneer; Annisquarti Y; 
C. Cats, Wesley Pear’s Copycat; 
Cottage Park Y. C, Paul Nickles’ 
Snow Birds; Pleon Y. C. Bay 
Birds, Richard S. Thayer’s Swift; 
Gloucester Midgets, F. G. Hall’s 
Midget; Pleon Y. C. Class, Francis 
Mullin’s Gymkrak; Corinthian Y. 
C. Fish Class, “Bunkie” Gray’s 
Sardine; “Brutal Beast” catboats, 
George Brewster's Gee Bee; Man- 
chester Y. C. Skiffs, George Chase’s 
Lolipop. 


1922 National Motor Boat 
Show 


The Seventeenth Annual National 
Motor Boat, Ship and Engine Show 
will be held in Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, opening 
Friday evening, February 17th, and 
closing Saturday evening, February 
25th, 1922. 
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Builders’ Trials of 


Guinevere 


On Monday, August 15, Guine- 
vere, the new steel auxiliary 
schooner, built by Lawley for Ed- 
gar Palmer, from designs by A. 
Loring Swasey, was put through 
her builder’s trials off Boston Light. 
Her sails had not as yet been bent, 
so the trip was solely a test of the 
engines and steering gear and a 
chance to adjust the compass. 

Besides her owner she bore a 
score of experts, who tested every 
one of the devices with which the 
ship is equipped, and when she re- 
turned to her dock that night after 
twelve hours of maneuvering they 
pronounced her the “last word” in 
marine perfection. More than $1,- 
250,000 has already been spent to 
make her so. 

Mr. Edgar Palmer, the owner, is 
president of the New Jersey Zinc 
Company, and was the donor of the 
Palmer Stadium at Princeton which 
was erected in memory of his 
father. 

When Mr. Palmer signed the 
contract ordering the construction 
of Guinevere, nearly two years ago, 
he intended to possess the most 
complete. yacht of her kind in the 
world, and all authorities are agreed 
that his wish has been fulfilled. The 
Guinevere is a three-masted schoon- 
er, 195 feet over all, 156 feet water 
line, and 33 feet beam, 16 feet 
draught and 1066 gross tons. She 
is driven by.a pair of 300 H. P. 
Winton-Diesel motors, direct con- 
nected to Westinghouse electric 
generators. A 550 H. P. electric 
motor is coupled to her propeller. 
In addition there are two 25 H. P. 
Winton-Diesels for auxiliary pur- 
poses furnishing current for the 
electric lighting plant, deck winches, 
windlass, etc. She has also a 
Sperry gyroscopic stabilizer, a gyro 
compass set consisting of master 
compass and six repeaters, electric 
log, a roll and pitch recorder, and 
a dead reckoning “bug,” as the 
Navy calls it. Practically every- 
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The Guinevere under sail. 
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An unusual combination photograph, taken for the H. E. Boucher 


Company, which shows the model (of their manufacture) in company with life-size waves 
of real salt water 


thing on board is done by electricity, 
from driving the boat to weigh- 
ing anchor, trimming sheet or cook- 
ing. 

A few of the experts who accom- 
panied the owner on the trial trip 
were T. B. Raymond, construction 
engineer ; C. L. Pokel, representing 
George Lawley & Son, the builders ; 
George Codrington, general man- 
ager of the Winton Engineering 
Works; Walter E. Thau, general 
engineer of the Westinghouse Com- 
pany; A. F. Waters of the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company, and Harris 
R. Sibley and George S. Gibbs, re- 
spectively, New York and Boston, 
marine representatives of the West- 
inghouse Company. 

These men spent the day testing 
the various seaworthy qualities of 
the ship and the accessories that 
have been installed upon her, and 
by nightfall they were agreed thar 
she is “ready”; that is, after the 
sails are bent and a few finishing 
touches added she will be fit for any 
sort of cruise. 

Leaving the dock at Lawley’s 


14-foot dinghies of the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club racing on Lake St. Louis 


Guinevere was towed by the tug 
Sadie Ross until well down Dor- 
chester Bay, when ‘the lines were 
cast off and the schooner set out 
under her own power. 

On the course from Boston Light 
to the Lightship she logged 11.35 
knots for the 6% mile run in one 
direction and 10.87 on the return. 
On both these runs, the engines 
were turning approximately 180 
revolutions a minute, aginst the 220 
they are designed for. The con- 
tract speed of the schooner is 10 
knots, which she exceeded by an 
average of more than a knot at this 
comparatively low engine speed. 

After this she was set full speed 
ahead ; then the 550 H. P. electric 
motor was reversed to see how long 
it would take to check her and start 
her in the opposite direction. In 
this case it required just 45 seconds. 
(The gross tonnage of the schoon- 
er, as noted above, is 1066.) The 
actual reversal of the motor was 
completed in three seconds. 

Another test was to ascertain the 
run of the boat, and it was found 
that after the power had been shut 
off, the propeller continued to turn 
with the motion of the boat for 4% 
minutes. 

At the time of the trial the water 
was too smooth to give any test of 
the gyroscope stabilizer, but this de- 
vice will no doubt add much to the 
comfort of all hands in a sea way. 

Mr. Palmer expects to start his 
cruise around the globe as soon as 
Guinevere is completely fitted out 
and “polished off.” He hopes this 
will be within a month, as he is 
anxious to be in warm climes by the 
time the snow begins to fall. 
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| Auxiliaries Race Around Block Island 


OR MANY YEARS there has 

been a species of yachtsman 
who has been unable to race. 
Knocked out of the power boat 
races because of his sails and his 
engines against him in the sailing 
races, the auxiliary man has had 
nothing to do but “grouse” and 
cruise. 

The announcement by the Bay- 
side Yacht Club of‘a race around 
Block Island for auxiliaries only 
was therefore hailed by some of us 
with three rousing cheers and the 
expectation that the start would be 
so crowded that one could walk 
from Execution Light to shore by 
stepping from one racer to another. 

For fear that some one should 
not see the magazines and be peev- 
ish because of missing the race, 
over fifteen hundred circulars were 
mailed to possible entrants, and it 
does not speak well for the sporting 
blood of the class that only three 
boats started and sailed the race. 
There was a fourth kept out by a 
rudder broken at the last minute, 
but what happened to the hundreds 
of other boats fit and eligible for 
such a trip? Even “Echo” hesitates 
to answer. Let’s hope they'll come 
to in time for next year’s race; for 
there is going to be one, even though 
it boils down to those of us who 
went this time. 

Unfortunately for Bayside offi- 
cials, this first race gave no chance 
to check or correct the experimental 
conditions. It was sailboat weather 
throughout. At no time were the 
engines needed as there was plenty 
of breeze, and the Rambler, for in- 
stance, never logged less than five 
knots under sail alone. 

As long as we had the engine we 
turned it on now and then for good 
luck. Apparently Sakana and 
Sagola did the same. It therefore 
remains for another year with its 
probable calms to determine just 
how different an auxiliary race can 
be from the more orthodox variety. 
Neither did the race afford a fair 
test for auxiliaries “as is.” The 
three boats that sailed the course 
were, curiously enough, all twenty- 
three years old (and built in the 
same yard at that). Originally 
windjammers pure and simple, their 
engines were tucked in some twelve 
years later wherever they could be 

ut. 

All three power plants failed un- 
der fire, Rambler’s partly through 
carelessness. The engineer was 
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knocked out by an overdose of 
Bayside Yacht Club lobster and the 
rest of us forgot to oil it—the en- 
gine, that is. But every time we 
tried to start it we found water had 
backed through the exhaust into 
the cylinder and there was much 
drying out to be done. Also we had 
to take the starboard tank out bod- 
ily and empty it into the port or 
high tank to get a feed. All three 
causes put the engine out altogether 
finally and we brought home seven 
gallons of “gas.” 

Sakana had the same difficulty in 
her tank system and brought home 
ten gallons. . 

Sagola’s fly wheel got mixed up 
with the bilge water (incidentally 
all three boats reported a deal of 





Sakana, the Cary Smith yawl that led the 


way home 


pumping) and the ensuing water 
spout put her ignition out of busi- 
ness. She brought home probably 
fifteen gallons of “gas.” 

The engine running times re- 


ported are—Sakana, 9 hours 2 
minutes; Sagola, 7 hours 25 
minutes; Rambler, 10 hours 3 
minutes. 


Evidently the engines of the older 
auxiliaries were intended for work 
only in calms or after the sails have 
been blown away. 

The race properly began, as all 
good races should, with a lobster 
supper given by the Bayside Yacht 
Club to the crews and every man 
hardy enough to attempt the race 
was hardy enough to start it on at 
least one lobster, some of them to 
their regret. 


Scarcely had one finished the 
evening telling each other just how, 
when and where, and why our own 
particular boat was going to win, 
than morning arrived and we were 
under way and headed for the start 
off Execution Light. We crossed 
with the gun at 11:31 A. M. 
(Standard Time) August 6, Sakana 
one and Sagola two minutes behind 
us, Rambler and Sagola under full 
sail, but Sakana’s engine going and 
her crew busily engaged in mending 
sail, a job which they evidently 
liked and did at least once every 
watch during the trip. She stopped 
her engine and appeared under full 
sail about 12 o’clock. 

Rambler gradually drew away 
from the rest and we settled down 
to the day’s work. Under her 
former name, Ramallah, she had 
been notorious as hard to handle 
and the change in name failed to 
improve her. No amount of trim- 
ming of sheets would make her 
come kind. We discussed putting 
in a reef for the purpose but a look 
at our competitors close astern 
ended the argument and we put two 
men at the wheel and stuck it out. 

It was the most wonderful day’s 
sailing it has been my privilege to 
enjoy. The breeze held strong and 
steady from the S. W. and in the 
first hour Rambler, rail down, 
knocked off just 9% sea miles. In 
the second, 9. For the first eight 
hours she averaged better than 8% 
miles and the 102 miles we meas- 
ured to Block Island. Southeast 
Shoal Buoy was made in 13 hours 
20 minutes, the last three hours in 
a lighter breeze, assisted by the en- 
gine. 

At 2 A. M., August 7, 13% hours 
after the start, our log records the 
fact that we tacked ship for the 
first time. We were now about ten 
hours ahead of our schedule, tides 
reversed and we had to junk all 
previous plans and calculations and 
start anew. 

The others were doing just as 
well, being less than ten minutes be- 
hind us off Old Field Point, 4 hours 
out. We all elected to make Plum 
Gut and the log gives the time off 
the light, Rambler, 8:18, Sakana, 
8:45 and Sagola, 10:00 P. M., 
August 6. 

The breeze was now somewhat 
lighter and we tried the engine and, 
finding that it added about a knot 
to our speed, let it run for about 





Rambler, formerly the Ramallah, was hard to handle and exhausted 


her crew 


three hours. Our compass was a 
small one and owing to the acts of 
one Volstead was floated in a curi- 
ous mixture of alcohol, kerosene, 
and “gas,” and it was not uncom- 
mon for a quick jerk of the ship 
to set it spinning a full circle. Con- 
sequently when the red light on 
Gardner’s Shoal was sighted it was 
off the port bow instead of the star- 
board and less than a hundred 
yards away. 

Now on the chart there is a little 
figure touching that buoy sign in- 


dicating a depth of water of two 
feet and with our board down we 


were drawing twelve. No time to 
get around it, we could only crowd 
it and hope, knowing that the can 
itself drew about eight feet. We 
could almost touch the buoy as we 
passed, but we didn’t touch the bot- 
tom, and at least we had a positive 
“fix” and headed anew for the 
Island. 

About the time of false dawn the 
Flying Dutchman appeared and we 
saw, one after the other within a 
half hour, four boats, two of ’em 
distinctly yawls, rounding Block 
Island Northeast Shoal gas buoy. 
Each of them disappeared into thin 
mist and, after a few minutes’ ex- 
citeément in the rips, we rounded 
the buoy ourselves at 3:45 and con- 
tinued our course for the Race, 
probably a mistake on our part, as 
Sakana and Sagola came _ back 
through the Gut and made up some 
of the time they had lost. 

Sakana rounded Block Island 
Northeast Shoal buoy at 5:01, 
Sagola at 6:16, but when Rambler 
was about five miles off the Gut at 
4:30 we picked up Sakana coming 
through, the first time we had seen 
her since 8 o'clock the night be- 
fore. 

Sagola was nowhere in sight and 
appears by her log to have been off 
Gull Island in Block Island Sound. 
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Up to now we had had ideal 
weather, clear, mostly a_ strong 
breeze, but steady. It began to 
cloud up and shortly after noon it 
began to rain, and the rest of the 
trip was a succession of squalls, 
wind and rain and heavy seas. The 
oiling episode happened in the Race 
and our engine, which had since 
been running fitfully and fearfully, 
now gave out entirely. Now that 
we could really use it while turning 
in reefs we had nothing but ballast. 

Six times that afternoon we put 
in reefs and after each squall that 
darn yawl was closer, so we shook 
‘em out again, but it was no use and 
Sakana passed us in a squall at 
6:20, and the next one saw her out 
of sight ahead. 

The yawl rig sure proved its 
superiority in this kind of weather. 
They kept moving under proper 
canvas and with very little reefing 
and had full sail ready the moment 
the squall passed. Their canvas 
and spars were small and easily 
handled. Rambler’s big boom stuck 
ten feet over her stern and was 
decidedly an uneasy perch when 
putting in a reef. Her sail was 
large, heavy, and inclined to take 
charge. 

The trouble all boats experienced 
in getting down the mainsail during 
squalls points to the fact that a 
peak down haul, though seldom 
seen, is a very handy thing to have. 

Rambler, having carried away 
her staysail, was nearly unmanage- 
able when reefing and her mainsail, 
newly bent the day before the race, 
was stiff as a piece of tin. (We 
had carried away the old one in a 
squall the Sunday before.) 

We had worn ourselves out in a 
whole afternoon spent in fighting 
in the reefs, so when the next squall 
struck us at 7:45 we dropped anchor 
to make the job easier. We knew 
we had lost the race and therefore 
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Sagola got second place by just keeping going all the time 


were let down somewhat and sud- 
denly were just too darned tired to 
get the anchor back. After some 
half hearted discussion we set a 
watch and turned in. 

At the time it seemed the thing, 
too. Now, three days afterwards, 
there seemed no real reason for it, 
and sober afterthought leads me to 
believe that if we had had the nerve 
to put in a reef and carry it all the 
first day, and most of the second, 
we would have made as good sail- 
ing time, have had a more comfort- 
able ship and have been compara- 
tively fresh when the real test came. 

Though we officially crossed the 
line the next morning at 10:30, for 
us the race was now finished. The 
heaviest squall of the night hit us 
about I o’clock and tore the main- 
sail from its stops. Sagola must 
have been near us at this time as 
she finished about 3 hours later. 

Sakana crossed the line at 9:25 
P. M., August 7, making the 240 
miles in 32 hours, 55 minutes, an 
average of nearly 8 miles an hour, 
remarkably fast, considering that 
the engine had little to do with it. 

Sagola crossed at 4:55 A. M., 
August 8, with the committee, not 
expecting any one until Monday 
noon, still at home snugged down 
in bed. 

We reached our moorings about 
noon, greatly surprised to find our- 
selves on the front pages of the 
papers as near missing; and in 
spite of the fact that we had been in 
sight of the finish line since 7 
o'clock that morning, the Naval In- 
formation Service looking for us— 
they never found us. 

It was a good race and some time 
this winter the crews of the three 
boats will get together, cuss each 
other softly and lay plans for next 
year’s trip with the hope that there 
will be at least a dozen others along. 
Why not? 
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ITH TWO INTERN A- 
TIONAL contests for sail- 
ing yachts and three important 
meets for the power boat races, not 
to mention the regular weekly 
events of the different clubs, and the 
Atlantic Yacht Club’s Race Week, 
the month has been an eventful one. 
We have tasted both victory and 
defeat, losing to the British in the 
6-meter contest at Cowes and win- 
ning the St. Lawrence Cup on Lake 
St. Louis. A new departure was 
made by the Bayside Yacht Club in 
their race around Block Island for 
auxiliaries, a race which will, we 
hope, become an annual event. 

The spirited contest for the Fish- 
er Trophy shows that the reliability 
of the high speed marine engine has 
been developed to a high degree, as 
the winner covered the 150 miles of 
the course on three successive days, 
at a speed better than 38 miles an 
hour, and this without tinkering 
with the engines all night after each 
heat. 

Long distance races seem to be 
growing in favor once more, and 
we trust that this will continue, for 
they give seamanship, navigating 
ability and endurance a better test 
than does the usual afternoon race. 


The Orienta Y.C. Regatta 


Because the New York Yacht 
Club had run off with all the larger 
craft for its annual cruise, the 
Orientas were compelled to conduct 
their regatta with an exceedingly 
small number of small boats. 
Only 39 yachts crossed the line. 
This piece of hard luck might 
possibly have been borne well 
enough had there been some kind 
of a breeze to keep the spinnakers 
from trailing in the glass-like 
Sound. But, to tell the truth, there 
was serious spectilation as to 
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summer sailed by her 15-year-old owner, Arthur Iselin 2d 


whether the club above mentioned 
had not run off with wind as well 
as boats. Anyhow, 32 of the con- 
testants drifted across the finishing 
line, yawned, and went home. 

The largest boats out were those 
of the First Division Handicap 
Class. Sally IX, A. E. Black, was 
the winner over two other contest- 
ants, P. C. Pfeiffer’s Amoret, and 
P. A. Kjeve’s Pingvin III. 

There were two Sound schoon- 
ers, of which Allure, J. S. Appleby, 
was the only one to finish. 

Jade, E. Willard, beat her only 
competitor, J. P. Appleby’s Opal in 
the Jewel Class, and Mingo, H. T. 
Hornidge, was the only craft to fin- 
ish of the three entries in the U 
Class. 

Only four Victories made an 
appearance. R. Martin’s Alerte 





Here's a one-design class that is different, though well suited to its native waters at Amsterdam 


was first to return, with Blue Jacket, 
J. B. Ford, second. All of the 
above classes sailed a 1034 nautical 
mile course. The balance, except 
the canoes, which sailed 3 miles, 
covered a 6-mile course. 

Acadian, F. E. Raymond, beat C. 
L. Weyand’s Quakeress by fifty- 
four minutes, corrected time, in the 
Third Division Handicap, while 
Fly, Arthur Iselin, did not live up 
to her true name, but merely drifted 
in with the tide ahead of J. J. 
Donovan’s Mary D. II in the 
Fourth Division. 

The Stars furnished the only real 
excitement of the day. An apology 
is due Aeolus, for he did loosen up 
with a weak breeze toward evening. 
J. G. Alley’s Twinkle, and Saturn, 
G. W. Elder, Jr., were luffing down 
the home stretch (it seemed to 
stretch every moment), and were 
about a half mile from the finish 
line when the puff started. Twinkle 
was in the lead; in fact she led until 
the two boats were within a few 
yards of the line. Then, suddenly 
a nor’wester filled the sails of Sa- 
turn, which held the leeward posi- 
tion and she proceeded to gain on 
Twinkle until she finally crossed 
the line one second ahead. 

Four Orientas started and fin- 
ished. A. L. Snow’s Thane led the 
others home. A. R. Bastine’s Vir- 
ginia was the only boat of the two 
entries to finish in the New Rochelle 
Class. Liris, T. J. M. Cahill, Jr., 
beat J. F. Baudoin’s Queen in the 
Southampton Class. 
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Four Shell Island dories out of 
six entries finished. A. Hillis’ 
Hottentot was the winner. There 
were three Orienta sailing canoes 
on the scene. M. Brown finished 
but one second ahead of T. Good- 
win. 





The Huguenot’s Regatta 


Sixty boats crossed the line in 
the Twenty-sixth Annual Regatta 
of the Huguenot Yacht Club on 
August 13. There was quite a heavy 
sea running, which was accompanied 
by a stiff E. N. E. breeze, resulting 
in several accidents and protests. 

L. G. Hammersley’s Acushla was 
the only Fifty out and was matched 
against the Forties in a special race. 
Monsoon, F. D. M. Stracham, won 
in the Forties. Shawara, H. Wes- 
son, was second, crossing the line 
two minutes and forty-two seconds 
later. The Fifty and Forties sailed 
a total distance of 16% nautical 
miles over an 8% mile triangular 
course. 

F. C. Pirie’s Oriole was the first 
of the Thirties to finish, with 
Nautilus, M. E. Hatfield, one 
minute astern. This class sailed the 


same course as the Forties. 
The Sound Schooners sailed the 
8144 mile course once over. 


Algol, 
L. Hawthorne, beat Allure, J. S. 
Appleby, her only competitor. 


The Forties have been scrapping hard this season and furnishing some good racing. 
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In the Handicap Class Sally 1X, 
A. E. Black, won in the Second Di- 
vision on time allowance. Amoret, 
P. C. Pfeiffer, scratch boat, finished 
second. These boats sailed the 161% 
mile course. Quakeress III, C. L. 
Weyand, defeated F. E. Raymond’s 
Acadian on time allowance in the 
Third Division and the Fourth 
Division was led by Kit, Karl Seif- 
fert. Her elapsed time for the 10% 
miles sailed was one hour and fifty- 
three minutes, while the boat sail- 
ing at scratch required two hours 
and thirty-five minutes to cover the 
course. 

The story of the Victories begins 
the tale of accidents and protests. 
They sailed a 5% mile course twice 
over, or a total of 10% nautical 
miles. Ace, Adrian Iselin, was the 
winner, followed by Mary Rose, J. 
S. Morgan, Jr. The skipper of J. 
B. Ford’s Blue Jacket, in fourth 
place, declared his intention of pro- 
testing H. M. Curtis’ Mongolia. 
The skipper of the latter boat, fin- 
ishing sixth, notified the Race Com- 
mittee that he would protest Blue 
Jacket. No one knew what the row 
was about, but it is assumed that it 
came out of the struggle for series 
points, as the two boats are run- 
ning pretty close. C. B. Alker 
withdrew Buddy at the end of the 
first round because of a_ broken 
shroud. 

The U Class 


sailed the same 
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course as the Victories. H. P. 
Hornidge’s Mingo was the winner, 
The Jewels followed in the wake of 
the U’s. Aquamarine, M. J. D. 
Albertson, won, with J. S. Ap- 
pleby’s Opal second. Guthrie Wil- 
lard’s Jade was the unfortunate 
boat of the afternoon. Just as the 
gun went off, Jade jibed around the 
stake boat and caught a vicious puff 
of wind. The next moment her 
whole rigging was spread out on 
the deck. 

Plenty of Stars were out, ten 
crossing the line, of which nine com- 
pleted the 5% mile course. Maia, 
B. L. Linkfield, was the winner. 
The Orientas also sailed this course, 
Arthur L. Snow’s Thane winning. 

Virginia, A. R. Bastine, defeated 
F. Giriat’s Nereid in the New 
Rochelle Class. The Southamp- 
tons sailed the 5% miles with the 
New Rochelles. J. Baudouine won, 
Liris, T. J. McCale, Jr., being dis- 
qualified for a bad start. Liris in 
the beginning crossed the line be- 
fore the gun. The Race Committee 
sounded the recall signal and Liris 
turned back. But she did not come 
back far enough. The Committee 
again sounded the signal, which was 
not heeded. Therefore, there was 
nothing to do but disqualify her. 

The Race Committee consisted 
of J. J. Potter, chairman; H. B. 
Hubble, J. C. G. Bonney and Rob- 
ert Granger. 


Photo by E. Levick 


This one is Pampero, owned by C. L. Andrews 
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Nourmahal was built by Robert Jacob from designs by Cox & Stevens. She is 160 feet 8 inches long overall, and, thanks to the compactness 
of her Diesel power plant, has the accommodations of a 200-foot steam yacht 


Nourmahal, Luxury Afloat 


Vincent Astor’s New Diesel Motor Yacht is the Last Word in Comfort 


HE new Nourmahal, recently 

delivered to her owner, Vin- 
cent Astor, is a fine example of the 
modern yacht. Instead of cutting 
up the available space into a number 
of small rooms, the designers, Cox 
& Stevens, have provided large 
rooms, with ample floor space and 
headroom which. give a feeling of 
spaciousness unusual afloat. The 
adoption of the Diesel motor per- 
mits a reduction of the machinery 
space as compared with that. neces- 


sary for a steam plant ‘and givés - 


the accommodations of a mutcfli 
larger craft. Besides this advan- 
tage, the new yacht is handled by 
a crew of 18 instead of the 42 which 
manned the Noma, formerly awned 
by Mr. Astor. 

The Nourmahal is 160 feet 8 
inches long over all, 151 feet water 
line, 25 feet beam, 14 feet moulded 
depth and draws 10 feet. Her speed 
is over 13 knots and her cruising 
radius 5,000 miles. She is driven 
by a pair of six-cylinder Winton- 
Diesel motors, each developing 350 
brake horse power at 225 revolu- 
tions per minute. Their fuel con- 
sumption is .4 lb. of oil per horse 
power hour. The auxiliaries are 
two 25 K. W. and one 7% K. W. 
generator sets, electric steering 
gear, a 300 ampere hour storage 
battery, two air compressors, three 
sanitary pumps, a bilge pump, fire 
pump, windlass, boat hoist and a 
half-ton ice machine. All auxil- 
iaries are electrically driven except 
the generators, which are direct con- 
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nected to internal combustion en- 
gines using kerosene as fuel. She 
is heated throughout by a hot water 
system. 

The quarters for owner and 
guests are well laid out and of re- 
markable beauty, simplicity, com- 
fort and fitness. They were worked 
out from the.naval architect’s plans 
by Charles A. Platt, architect, and 
executed by the Hampton Shops, 
decorators. Mr. Platt designed the 
panelling and backgrounds, while 
the Hampton decorators are re 
sponsible for the interior furnish- 
ings of the yacht. : 

On the main deck a wide deck- 
house extends two-thirds the 
length. In the forward end is the 
dining saloon, 20 feet long and 17 
feet wide. The room is of late 
Georgian design, its panels and ceil- 
ing finished in white, _ slightly 
toned to gray. Gay little porthole 
draperies of sea foam green linen 
figured in rose and yellow give a 
lively note of color. The Sheraton 
sideboard with its little brass gal- 
leries is reproduced from a famous 
old model. The dining table, seat- 
ing twelve when extended, and the 
serving table are hand made adapta- 
tions of Sheraton models. The chairs 
are hand carved and are also re- 
produced from antique models. 

Galley and pantry adjoin the din- 
ing room and abaft them is the up- 
per engine room. A wide passage- 
way leads along the starboard side 
to a lobby from which stairs go 
down to the owner’s quarters be- 


low. A large plate glass window in 
the passageway bulkhead gives a 
view of the engine room. 

On the port side is the smoking 
room, panelled and ceiled in walnut, 
There is a real fireplace with brass 
fender and fire irons. The furni- 
ture is of walnut, hand made and 
hand carved, andsehairs and” sofa 
are covered with soft dark green - 
morocco. The lighting fixtures and 
hardware dre antique brass. The 
carpet is fawn color and the win- 
dow draperies give the only note’ 0g 
brilliant color, for they are of linen, 
hand blocked in reds and greegs 
from a famous old design. ,¢ 

Next is the living room, 22 feé 
long and the full width of the deck- 
house. The room is panelled with 
soft toned walnut and the carpet, 
specially woven in one piece, is 
fawn color. The window draperies 
and the slip covers for the furni- 
ture are of hand printed linen in 
which blue predominates, with fig- 
ures of rose, yellow and greens. 
The furniture is hand made, from 
English models. At the forward 
end of the room is a fireplace of 
black and fawn colored marble. On 
the after bulkhead is a large chart 
of the coast from Cape Ann to 
Sandy Hook, with yacht clubs and 
points of interest indicated. It is 
decorated with the coats of arms of 
the different states, while ancient 
ships are shown off shore. 

In the after end of the deckhouse 
is a sheltered lounge, open only aft, 
from which a stair leads to the 
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The smoking: room is a simple, comfortable unpretentious man’s room. It is paneled and ceiled in 

walnut. The furniture is of walnut, chairs and sofa being covered with a soft, dark green morocco. A 

fawn colored carpet carries out the color scheme, with the window draperies, in reds and greens, giving 
the only bright notes. : The fireplace is real 





The living room, in the deck house, is also finished in walnut and fitted with walnut furniture. A 

specially woven one-piece carpet of fawn color covers the deck, while the window curtains and chair 

and sofa coverings are of hand-printed linen in blue, with figures of rose, yellow and green. At one 
end is an attractive “Chart of Home Waters” 
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The dining room occupies the forward end of the deckhouse, and is of late Georgian design, with sides 

and ceiling of white, slightly toned to gray. The furniture is hand-made, reproduced from Sheraton 

models, and of unusual beauty. Gay little draperies of seafoam green linen, figured in rose and yellow, 
cover the portholes 


Below decks the staterooms are paneled in early Georgian style, painted white—slightly grayed like the 
dining room. The furniture is all of special design and hand-made. Each stateroom has its own color 
f scheme, carried out in a special pattern of chintz 
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Just forward of the taffrail is a wide, low seat, with cushions shaped to fit the back. The blue of the quarterdeck awning is repeated in 


guests’ quarters below. Just for- 
ward of the taffrail is a broad 
cushioned seat, a fine lounging place 
in fair weather. 

The pilot house and radio room 
are on the boat deck. Below decks 
forward are the forecastle and offi- 
cers’ quarters, mess room and cold 
storage space. The owner’s quar- 
ters are aft and the rooms are un- 
usually large. There are two own- 
er’s staterooms and five guests’ 
rooms. They are all panelled in the 
early Georgian style and, with the 
furniture, finished in slightly grayed 
white. The furniture is from Sher- 
aton models, the beds having double 
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the basketwork chairs and the soft cushions’ 


cane panelling at the ends and 
dressing tables and bureaus being 
topped with little galleries and cov- 
ered with glass under which is 
chintz to match the window dra- 
peries and bed spreads, each state- 
room having its own particular color 
scheme. 

The whole scheme of decoration 
of the yacht is simplicity, beautiful 
in detail and the highest quality 
without any striving for magnifi- 
cence. : 

The Nourmahal carries a 26-foot 
motor launch with sedan cabin, an 
18-foot motor launch, two lifeboats 
and a 15-foot gig. 


One of the pair of Winton-Diesels that drive Nourmahal. They are six-cylinder 
machines, 12 15/16 inches diameter and 18 inches stroke, developing 350 brake-horse- 
power at 225 revolutions per minute. They consume .4 pounds oil per horsepower- 


hour. 


On the trial trip they drove her more than 13 knots 


Progress at Chicago 


Chicago has been holding a 
“Pageant of Progress,” one fea- 
ture of which was three days 


(August 4, 5 and 6) of motor boat 
racing under the rules of the Inter- 
national Power Boat Union. As 
these rules classify the ¢..npeting 
boats by piston displacement, pro- 
vide for horse race starts and allow 
cash prizes, the presence of A. P. 
B. A. officials on the committee de- 
notes considerable progress. 

There was a large entry list and 
most of the boats that raced at 
Peoria on the Fourth of July were 
at the Chicago meet. Fourteen 
hydroplanes and five cruisers came 
from Peoria by river and canal, the 
cruisers towing the others. . 

The racing was keen and many 
took advantage of the rule allowing 
a boat'.to race in the next two 
higher classes. The course, 2% 
miles long; was laid out alongside 
of the 3,000-foot municipal pier and 
inside the lagoon formed by it and 
a breakwater, so that the boats 
had comparatively.sheltered water, 
though of the third day it was 
pretty rough going. 

Further progress in hydroplane 
design and handling seems to be 
desirable, as several boats sank dur- 
ing thé races and the “Hydro Hel! 
Divers” Association gained re- 
cruits. 

The arrangements were good, the 
races were run off:promptly and 
the spectators who crowded the big 
municipal dock were kept informed 
of everything that happened, the 
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Rami is a new 70-footer hailing from Portland, Me. Her two six-cylinder Sterlings give her a cruising speed of 15!/2 knots 


race committee using megaphone, 
wigwag signals and the wireless 
telephone of a submarine chaser to 
send news ashore. 

Three boats started in the race 
for the 151 class, and the winner 
was Margaret III. She also took 
second place in the 320 class, be- 
ing beaten by Ethel IX, and won 
in the 478 class, in which the other 
two boats of the 151 class also 
started. So she competed in seven 
races during the three days. 

The ‘705 class had eight starters 
on the ‘first day, and Meteor III 
beat B B II by four seconds, a close 
margin for a ten-mile race. Next 
day she repeated the process, this 
time being 26 seconds ahead, but 
on the third day she sank at the 
turn in the last lap, being pushed 
hard by B B JI, the winner of the 
series. 

Arab IV took the honors in the 
1,300 class, beating Miss Rosita 
over the ten-mile course by only 
three seconds on the first day, Black 
Diamond being a poor third. Miss 
Rosita sank after this race and was 





out of it on the second day, when 
Arab IV again won easily. On the 
third day Miss Rosita was back in 
the game and started in the 2,200 
class, giving Arab IV a drubbing. 

Miss Chicago won in the 2,200 
class, though Baby Sure Cure, a 
new boat with a duplicate motor, 
gave her a race on the first day, los- 
ing by only seven seconds. The 
winner did the 15 miles in 17 
minutes 19 seconds. Miss Chicago 
won easily on the second and third 
days, and also won in the Free For 
All. 

The Sinclair Challenge Cup, for 
the speed boat championship of the 
Great Lakes, was won by Miss 
America, though she was not 
opened up until the last two laps 
and most of the way she jogged 
along about even with Miss Chi- 
cago, loafing over the course at the 
miserable speed of some 48% miles 
per hour. Only at the finish did 
she show real going, doing the last 
five miles in 4 minutes 45 seconds, 
better than 63 miles an hour. ¢ 


Rami, a 70-Foot Fast 


Cruiser 

The Rami, launched this Spring 
from the yards of J. M. Densmore 
& Company of Boston, Mass., is 
already a familiar sight to the na- 
tives of Portland, Me., her home 
port and place of residence of her 
owner, Shaw Sprague. Rami is a 
70-footer with 12 ft. 9 in. beam 
and 4 ft. draught. While not built 
for extreme speed, she takes her 
place with the finest yachts of re- 
cent years and can cruise at 15% 
knots. The trial trip consisted of 
a 4-hour run at full speed, the two 
big six Sterlings of the dual valve 
type turning 1,275 revolutions. ~ 

Rami is one of several large boats 
powered with these motors in the 
past few years. At 1,200 r. p. m. 
and over, when carefully balanced 
as are these motors, there is a true 
spinning motion that eliminates 
vibration and gives no sense of the 
engine’s working. The boat runs 
without throb or noise, carrying 10 
to 12 persons and crew at a mini- 
mum of fuel and oil cost per mile. 





Rami’s cabin is large and well lighted and is a boat of a wholesome type 
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Swastika, a Hand auxiliary schooner, owned by U. J. Herrmann, of the Chicago Yacht Club, 


is an able and comfortable craft. 


The relatively small bore of only 
5% in. for the 380 H. P. assures a 
fuel economy and an absence of 
vir ~ tion. 
. The Rami is luxuriously fitted. 
Large and well lighted cabins sug- 
gest a revival of a wholesome type 
of naval architecture. The cost is 
not, perhaps, so great as the ap- 
pearance of this cruiser would seem 
to indicate, although Mr. Sprague 
took early advantage of a quiet sea- 
son and had this boat built at a 
nominal figure for the very com- 
plete and graceful boat in which he 
is now cruising on the Maine coast. 





























Her plans were published in the July issue of YACHTING 


A ‘“‘Jibber’’ of the 
Nineties 
Epiror, YACHTING: 

The description of the new “Stay- 
sail-Cat” rig in YacutinG for Aug- 
ust recalls a similar rig which was 
seen on Long Island Sound about 
30 years ago or a little less. I can- 
not recall the owner, but the boat 
was, as nearly as‘I can recollect, an 
open ship’s boat, about 18 feet long, 
with one mast, stepped just for- 
ward of the tramsom, and a tri- 
angular sail set on a stay from 
stemhead to masthead. The name 
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of this odd craft was the Jib, and 
she sailed in a number of races on 
the Sound, attracting attention but 
making ho special showing in the 
way of speed. Perhaps some of the 
men whd raced in the smaller 
classes about 1895-6 may recollect 
her as a competitor. 
W. P. STEPHENS. 
New York Canoe Club. 





A 3-Masted, 74-Foot 


Schooner 


HE demand for real, sensible 
auxiliary cruisers seems to be 
growing fast. No doubt this has 
been caused to some extent by the 
inclination to return to the normal 
in yachting as well as in business. 
The high cost of gasoline has made 
the large power cruisers almost pro- 
hibitive in the cost of operation. The 
moderate power houseboat is not 
suitable for outside cruising, as she 
is designed to meet certain condi- 
tions of cruising in the shallow, 
confined waters of the South. The 
very features that make her an ideal 
boat for such waters are the ones 
that make her entirely unsuited for 
open cruising and offshore work. 
The plans of this 74-foot water 
line, schooner, from the board of 
Thomas D. Bowes, M. E., of Phil- 
adelphia, show the result of com- 
bining the accommodations of the 
modern houseboat in a smart sail- 
ing vessel that will, at the same time, 
make good speed under power with 
a moderate sized engine. She is a 
fine looking vessel; with easy lines 
and moderate steer she should 
be easy to drive, while her generous 
beam of 23 feet gives lots of room 
below. 
The accommodations for the 
owner consist of two large double 
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Inboard profile and cobin plan of 74-foot schooner designed by Thomas D. Bowes 
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Sail plan of 74-foot auxiliary schooner 


staterooms, two single staterooms, a 
bath room and two toilet rooms with 
showers, a large main saloon, store 
room and a sunken deck house for 
use in bad weather. In the crew’s 
quarters are staterooms for the cap- 
tain and engineer and a forecastle 
with berths for five men, if re- 
quired. The galley is roomy and the 
engine room is forward, where the 
noise will not be heard aft. A 6- 
cylinder Murray & Tregurtha will 
give the vessel a speed of 8 knots 
per hour in ordinary weather. 
There is a complete electric plant, 
from which the windlass will be 
driven, and a refrigerating plant. 

A three-masted “bald headed” 
schooner rig has been selected for 
ease in handling sails. A schooner 
of this rig has many advantages for 
cruising, as different combinations 
can be used to meet the weather con- 


ditions. The only disadvantage is 
running off dead before it in light 
weather and a large spinnaker can 
be carried to overcome this. 

She will be built in a plain, sub- 
stantial manner, with painted work 
throughout and can be easily han- 
dled with a captain and five or six 
men. 

The dimensions are as follows: 

Length over all, 102 feet, 6 
inches; length, water line, 74 feet; 
beam, 23 feet; draft, 10 feet. 
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A 65-Foot Motor House- 
Boat 


The accompanying plans show a 
65-foot houseboat designed by Wm. 
H. Millett, associated with R. E. 
Winslow, of Atlantic, Mass., which 
is particularly roomy and comforta- 
ble for her size. 

The arrangement below shows a 
large dining room in the stern, lux- 
uriously fitted, and galley and en- 
gine room combined next forward 
on the port side. A pipe berth is 
provided for one man, together 
with toilet facilities, while on the 
starboard side is a passage with 
large store room and ice box. 

The owner’s stateroom. extends 
the full width of the boat in the 
forward end, fitted with double 
brass bed, lockers, seats, bureau, 
etc., with a bathroom on port 
side. Two large staterooms with 
usual conveniences and another 
bathroom, are next aft on port and 
starboard sides. 

The deck house is 16 feet long 
and 11 feet wide and contains vic- 
trola, desk, etc. In the after end 
stairs lead below: at the forward 
end there is a pilot house 6 feet wide 
and 5 feet long surrounded by a 
seat. There is a large seat on the: 
after deck, under which is the gas 
tank. Aft is a sunken deck to be 
used for fishing, and a fish box &s’ 
provided beneath it. 

The designer has been fortunate 
in securing a builder who is in a” 
position to turn out a boat of this 
size complete, with exception of 
bedding, cutlery, etc., for about 
$11,000. If more than one boat 
were built, a reduction undoubtedly, 
could be obtained on this figure. 





























65-foot motor houseboat, designed by W. H. Millet 
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What the Model Yachtsmen Are Doing 


The Model Yacht Racing 
Association of America 


The following are the main 
features of the Constitution of the 
Model Yacht Racing Association of 
America which was formed recent- 
ly in New York to promote the in- 
terests of model yachting and to 
have a central body of model yacht 
clubs to standardize rules and the 
like. 

Article 1, Name: This Associa- 
tion shall be known as the Model 
Yacht Racing Association of 
America. 

Article 2, Section A, Object: The 
objects of the Association shall be 
to encourage and promote design- 
ing, building, sailing and racing of 
model yachts, both sail and power, 
and to establish, introduce or sug- 
gest uniform rules for the govern- 
ment of all races in which the model 
yachts of the clubs within this As- 
sociation compete. 

Section B, Challenges of an in- 
ternational character, or from 
clubs not at present affiliated with 
this Association, received by any 
club within this organization shall 
be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee for further disposition. 

Article 3, Section A, Member- 
ship: Model yacht clubs having a 
membership of not less than ten 
(10) members, in good standing, 
and devoted to the interests of 
model yacht designing, building, 
sailing and racing, situated in the 
United States, Canada, and New 
Foundland shall be eligible for 
membership in this Association. 

Section B, Application for mem- 
bership must be made in writing to 
the Secretary of the Association 
and must be signed by the Com- 


modore, or Vice-Commodore and 
Sectetary of the club applying, and 
must state the number of members 
in good standing. 

Section C, Application for mem- 
bership will be voted upon by the 
Executive Committee at each regu- 
lar meeting, or at a special meeting 
called for this purpose. 

Section D, No club shall be eligi- 
ble to compete in any event given 
under the auspices of this Associa- 
tion whose application for member- 
ship shall not have been on file 30 
days previous to such event. 

Article 4, Section A, Officers: 
The officers of the Association shall 
consist of a President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Section B, The above officers, to- 
gether with one other delegate, no 
two of whom shall be members of 
the same club, shall constitute the 
Executive Committee. 

Section C, Each club being a 
member within this Association 
shall be entitled to appoint from its 
members two (2) representatives 
to this Association; each delegate 
having one (1) vote. 

Article 8, Dues: Each club shall 
pay to the Association, as annual 
dues, upon notification of election, 
the sum of ten ($10.00) dollars, 
payable annually in advance. For 
the remainder of the year 1921, it 
is agreed that all clubs joining the 
Association before December 31, 
shall pay the annual dues agreed. 
It is also agreed that the fiscal year 
shall terminate the 31st of Decem- 
ber each year. 

Article 9, Meetings: The Annual 
Meeting of the Association shall be 
held between the Ist and 15th day of 
December, at such place and time as 
shall be decided upon by the Ex- 
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A 15-pound displacement class model 
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ecutive Committee. Fourteen (14) 
days’ notice of this meeting shall 
be given the Secretaries of all clubs 
belonging to the Association. 

The officers elected for this year 
were as follows: For President, 
Herbert L. Stone; Vice-President, 
Howard Griffiths, Central Park 
Model Yacht Club; Secretary, 
Charles Stanley Jacob, Irvington 
Model Yacht Club; Treasurer, R. 
W. Barton, Prospect Park Model 
Yacht Club; Member Executive 
Committee, H. B. Robertson, Mont- 
clair Model Yacht Club. 





A 15-lb. Displacement 
Class Model Power 
Boat 


In the model field the steam pro- 
pelled boat has been tested out by 
those whose inclination tends 
toward mechanics. Every now and 
then in past years an enthusiast 
would appear at Conservatory Lake, 
Central Park, N. Y., with a speed 
machine of one character or an- 
other. Interest grew with time and 
an organization to further the sport 
was effected and with it came the 
hydroplane with high speed and high 
power. It was not long before it 
became evident that for the best 
development of the sport a con- 
solidation of the power boat and sail 
boat clubs operating on the pond 
would be desirable, so the power 
boat enthusiasts entered the Central 
Park Model Yacht Club as a body. 

Since that time the size and type 
of power boats have been stand- 
ardized, based largely on the Eng- 
lish practice. Two principal classes, 
the fifteen pound displacement class 
and the hydroplane class, contended 
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for cups and inter-club prizes. By 
far the larger number of contest- 
ants is to be found in the fifteen 
pound displacement ciass, built to 
the following specifications: 

One cubic inch piston displace- 
ment. 

Boiler of type to generate sat- 
urated steam. 

Superheaters 
tional. 

Size of torch optional. 

Hulls to be decked over at least 
two-fifths of the deck area. 

The area of the submerged tran- 
som must be less than one-half of 
the area of the submerged midship 
section. 

The lines of a hull designed to fit 
these restrictions are given here- 
with: The owner, J. F. Rapp, in- 
tends racing her in the regular 
fifteen-pound displacment class. She 
is to be built on the plank and 
batten system, using toothpicks as 
dowels set in Amberoid or shellac. 
This system, devised by the de- 
signer, John O. Berg, has been used 
with success by him for the last eight 
years in the construction of sailing 
models. 

The center plank of the bottom, 
running from bow to stern, should 
be carved from one piece and the 
transom and stem attached thereto. 
The planking should not be over 
¥ inch thick, either pine or mahog- 
any. The side planks may be made 
somewhat lighter. All frames to be 
3/16 inch thick, laminated 3 ply, 
the grain of the veneers running 
in different directions to one an- 
other. The deck may be made ot 
very thin sheet of aluminum. 

If properly powered this hull will 
show considerable speed and is so 
designed to resist the suction of the 
propeller at the stern. The center 
of buoyancy is given and the center 
of gravity of the power plant when 
ready for operation should be placed 
about % inch forward of this point. 

As these boats are difficult to 
hold on a steady course with ordi- 
nary rudders, due to windage and 
torque, a skeg is provided which is 
narrow but of considerable length. 
The after end is sawn through 
parallel with the water line so that 


and pumps op- 
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Racing for the Roosevelt Cup. 


it may be bent slightly either right 
or left as may be required to direct 
the course of the boat in place of the 
conventional rudder. This scheme 
should tend toward steadiness, one 
of the most important factors in 
boats of this type 





Vanitie, a 24-inch L. W. L. model, owne:l 
by R. Tompkinson, of Chicago 


The Roosevelt Cup Race 


A severe test of the seaworthi- 
ness of model yachts was made in 
the races for the Roosevelt Cup 
held off Hyde Park, New York. 
The course was across the Hudson, 
there about three-quarters of a mile 
in width. The models were limited 
to 36 inches over all and sailed in a 
hard blow and a nasty sea—heavy 
weather for such small craft. The 
prevailing winds blow up or down 
the river and at times heavy puffs 
are deflected from the hills. 

In the trial heats Sally X//I, 
built and owned by R. E. Cropley, 
of Summit, New Jersey, defeated 
Independence and Shamrock IV, 
while Eliot Roosevelt’s Resolute 


A 39-inch model power boat under way, built by the Boucher Manufacturing Company 


Alexander H. Twombly’s Independence and Franklin D. 


Roosevelt's 


Resolute 


eliminated Ghost, owned by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. In the final heat 
Resolute made the trip across the 
river in 14% minutes with Sally 
XIII, with 10 pounds of lead and 
only two-thirds the sail area, 39 
seconds astern. The second leg was 
almost a drifting match and Reso- 
lute won easily and captured the 
cup, Sally XJII being carried down 
stream by the current. 

Then followed a sweepstakes race 
in a heavy blow and rough sea. 
Resolute being eliminated, Sally 
XIII, carrying whole -sail, met 
Shamrock IV with a double reefed 
mainsail and storm jib and beat her 
about 125 feet. This leg strained the 
boats and Sally XIII was barely 
able to make the return trip, while 
Shamrock IV had to be rescued in 
midstream. Ghost capsized and /n- 
dependence lost her mast. 

Another race is to be held this 
fall. The same owners and a few 
of their friends, who caught the 
model yachting germ watching 
these races, are building new boats 
for the event. One paper boat is 
now under construction for this 
race, as well as other interesting 
craft. An account will appear in 
an early issue of YACHTING. 


How to Build a Model 
Yacht by the Lift Method 
By WM. RICHARDS 
PART II 

When this part of the work has 
been finished it will be necessary to 
get these pieces ready for gluing. 
After mixing up the glue powder 
with cold water and while waiting 
for the aeration to dispel, it would 
be well to measure off on the under 
side of each lift the distance from 
the stern of the top lift for a mark, 
which will be the point for the 
stern of the next smaller lift to 
be placed. When the glue is ready 
a light coating of it should be given 
to all the faces of the lifts that are 
to be glued and this sizing should be 
allowed to dry before puttmg on the 
heavy glue, which is what you have 
left of the sizing mixture, and more 
glue powder added, until it is of the 
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_consistency of very heavy cream. 
All the sized surfaces should now 
be coated very carefully and thor- 
oughly, . 

Begin with the deck lift ; glue this 
up, and place the next smaller lift 
in the position shown by the mark 
on the stern, using the center lines 
to keep the lifts in line. Each suc- 
ceeding lift will be merely a repeti- 
tion of the above -work; until the 
final lift is in place, when some very 
heavy weights may be placed on the 
last lift, or if facilities permit, this 
block may be placed in a glue press 
or in clamps, providing great care 
is taken as the pressure is applied 
to see that the lifts do not slide out 
of line. 

' While this glue is setting—and it 
should be allowed at least a full day 
to do so—you can start to trace off 
the section lines onto some thin tin, 
preparatory to cutting templates. 
These templates will appear about 
as shown in the photograph No. 4; 
and a fairly safe rule to follow in 
laying them out is to. see that the 
tin is 1% inches longer (on the 
center line) above the deck line, as 
well as below the stem or stern, as 
the case may be. The deck line is, 
of course, absolutely square with 
the center line, so that when using 
the finished template in cutting away 
the wood, the body section line will 
always be in its correct position, due 
to the deck line of template, when 
resting on the deck of the block, 
meeting the top and bottom center 
lines when enough wood has been 
cut away. 

After this set of templates is 
gotten out and numbered to corre- 
spond with the drawing, it would 
be well to get out a profile template, 
which should start at the bow deck- 
line and terminate at the stern deck- 
line ; ‘then a template should be got- 
ten out representing the sheer. This 
template wll be used more as a pat- 
tern than as a template, although I 
will show later how it may be used 
as a template in conjunction with a 
method of squaring and bringing 
the top edge of this template into 
the same plane with the waterlines. 

Before taking the glued block 
from the frame or from under the 
weights, see that the glue, which is 
squeezed out at each seam, is of 
practically a cement hardness. If 
this is found to be so, you can get 
right to work on the shaping of the 
outside of the hull by starting to 
measure down from the deck at the 
stern for the height of sheer line, 
plus the thickness of the deck, which 
you propose to use. 3/32-inch for 


‘the deck will be ample if three-ply 
ply-wood is used. 
Find the center of the stern on 
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the deck, and with a straight edge 
run in the center line from bow to 
stern. As all the lines have to be 
placed on this block while the deck- 
line is in the same plane as the 
waterlines, it would be well to tack 
on a 1% inch strip, so that one of 
its ‘straight edges will rest on this 
center line. Measure off on this 
straight edge the distance between 
each station, and number these lines 
to correspond with the stations on 
the drawing and templates. By 
using a square at each of these 
points to mark a line running across 
this straight at right angles to its 
long edge, these section lines may 
be continued to and across the top 
of the block. They should then be 
squared down on each side of the 
top lift. Measurements can then be 
taken at each section for a point 
which the sheer line will cut. Lay 
a batten along this series of points 
and the point where deck and stem 
meet ; then run in the sheer line on 
each side. If you are allowing a 
little crown in the deck, the sheer 
lines at the stern must be connected 
with a line representing this crown. 

Be sure the center line at stern 
is carried down at the top lift, so 
that, when the wood is cut away to 
the sheer line you will have a point 
as the center to start from again. 
The reason will now be apparent for 
carrying down on the top lift a line 
representing the different sections, 
as, when the wood is cut away to 
this sheer line, it merely remains to 
connect up across the top of the 
block to mark the section line posi- 
tions. These lines running down 
the sides of the lift will show you 
the position of the sections as 
square with the waterline planes, 
and when you begin to use the 
templates, they must not only fit 
square to the deck, but must follow 
the direction perpendicularly of 
these lines. 

(To be continued) 


A Good Goose-Neck for 


Main Boom 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Model Editor, YACHTING: 


In a recent issue of YAcHT- 
ING, you published the plan and de- 
scription of a goose neck, and 


he 


Cy rr 




















suggested that someone offer an im- 
provement of it. Enclosed is a 
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drawing of a similar goose neck, 
with allowance for up and down 
motion of the boom. 

Take a piece of galvanized strap 
iron, bent as shown, and drilled for 
a bolt: The boom is then flattened 
a little.on two sides; and a hole 
drilled, through, as shown. The 
boom is then inserted between the 
projecting parts, and the bolt put 
through and set up with a locknut. 

This allows the boom to swing up 
and down on this hinge, and still 
swing around the mast, as before. 

THEO. E. GRAVEs. 





A Letter from the 


Challenger 


The following letter, dated Aug- 
ust 12, has been received from W. 
J. Daniels; of London, who chal- 
lenged for a race with American 
model yachtsmen: 

“Re Model Yacht Challenge. 

“I must apologize for not replying 
before this to your cable and letter 
in which you ask for postponement 
of race until next year, but on ac- 
count of this I have had to reorgan- 
ise my business arrangements and 
this has kept me exceedingly busy. 

“Needless to say I am very dis- 
appointed you are not able to meet 
me this year, but quite appreciate 
the difficulties in making efficient 
arrangements in so short a time. 

“Now as to the future I am will- 
ing to keep my chailenge open for 
a race to take place in 1922, the con- 
ditions to be as already outlined by 
you in your letter of May 17, and 
agreed to by me in my reply to same 
and in which I meet one boat only. 
At this point I think I should refer 
to your letter dated June 7, enclos- 
ing copy of new rule, I presume you 
prefer not to use this later rule, so 
will not consider it at all, especially 
as I note it is somewhat indefinite. 

“Concerning the time of year for 
holding the race, it would be a great 
convenience to me if it could be 
held in May and not later than June, 
as it would enable me to return in 
time for the Autumn Season. 

“IT hope that my renewed chal- 
lenge will meet with the approbation 
of Model Yachtsmen on your side 
and that you will be able to arrange 
a committee to deal with the matter, 
as there is now ample time for both 
sides to complete all the necessary 
preparations. 

“Without entering into details 
here, I should like to have at as 
early a date as possible your pro- 
posed conditions for conducting the 
race.” 

Yours faithfully, 
W. J. DANIELS. 
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Tarpon! 
Tuna! 


Sail Fish and 
Amber Jacks! 


HE THRILL OF REAL ACTION! h 


Experienced sportsmen must have 


a dependable, speedy and seaworthy 
boat. The 






ARIEL 


Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ltd. 
Sailmakers 
Citp Island, Hew Bork Citp 


Telephones: City Island 1013-1243 











Surely you want your boat equipped with 


Consolidated 
Fishing Boat 


1922 Model 


has been designed for the discriminat- 
ing sportsmen—It is of the very highest 
class construction throughout, equipped 


with 6-cyl., 66-H. P. SPEEDWAY 


Motor—speed 15 miles an hour and 











a on + AS a boat changes posi- equipped with electric lights and self 
ota tion with varying winds and starter. 
changing tides, the tendency is for the 
cable to become kinked or fouled. Price, s 1 0,000 
KINKING and FOULING TENDENCIES Orders taken now for winter delivery 
ARE ABSOLUTELY OVERCOME Plans and Specifications on request 


by the SwivE.L Shank of the LAUGHLIN 


SWIVEL ANCHOR | | CONSOLIDATED 


Ase your dealer for it. Circular on request. SHIPBUILDING CORPORATI ON 
The Thomas Laughlin Co., Portland, Maine Morris HEIGHTS, NEw York City, 



























































































































































Of Interest to the Skipper 


A. G. Griese Sales Agent for 
Speedway Engines 


Mr. A. G. Griese, 30 Church Street, 
New York City, has been appointed ex- 
clusive Eastern Sales Agent by the Con- 
solidated Shipbuilding Corporation, for 
their famous Speedway gasoline engines, 
medium and high duty. 

The Consolidated Shipbuilding Corpor- 
ation, Morris Heights, New York City, 
are the originators and manufacturers of 
Speedway engines. In the past the Con- 
solidated company produced just enough 
engines for use in the hulls of their build, 
save a limited number for stock. At the 
present time, however, their facilities will 
allow them to manufacture four times 
their usual output without even attempt- 
ing to manufacture their motors on a pro- 
duction basis. 

In order to secure a better distribution 
to take care of the additional number of 
engines to be manufactured this year Mr. 
Griese was appointed as the Eastern Sales 
Agent. Mr. Griese is well known, and 
well liked among the yachtsmen and the 
trade, and the indications are that he will 
make Speedways as popular in the high 
and medium duty fields as he has made 
Wintons in the heavy duty field.’ 

Along with Mr. Griese’s appointment 
comes a reduction in the price of Speed- 
way engines—the new prices follow: 


HIGH DUTY 
Bulletin Horse- 
No. Model Power Price 
I K 22-28 $1200.00 
10 > 35-44 1800.00 
10 N 50-66 2800.00 
16 M 130-150 4250.00 
16 M 175-200 4650.00 
MEDIUM DUTY 
16 M 48-75 3300.00 
16 M 75-130 4000.00 
16 M 100-175 4400.00 
HEAVY DUTY 
II he 80-115 6000.00 
8 H 120-165 on 
8 H 200-250 Application 


Ever-Warm Safety-Suits 


For the benefit of their salesmen and 
agents, particularly those from foreign 
countries, the National Life Preserver 
Co. has installed a projecting room in 
their offices at 11 Broadway, New York. 
Here they show a motion picture reel of 
the Ever-Warm Safety-Suits in use on 
the Atlantic, by fishermen and yachtsmen 
and in rescue work. 

They find it especially serviceable for 
interesting and instructive representatives 
from abroad, who are coming over from 
time to time from the various European 
countries. The screen gives them a com- 
prehensive idea of what the life saving 
suit means and what it has accomplished 
and, together with an actual water dem- 
‘onstration in the Harbor, serves to make 
a complete and practical presentation. 

When the Rotarians sailed for the con- 
vention in Edinburgh on June Ist, on two 
Cunarders, hundreds of them had Ever- 
Warm Safety-Suits which they rented 
for the voyage to make the trip all the 
more enjoyable because of the additional 
protection provided. Other — similar 
groups like the Swedish Glee Club and 
the Harvard Glee Club who have recently 
sailed have also taken this up-to-date life 
insurance for water travelers, besides 
those who book passage as individuals. 
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Beb II is a 32-foot V-bottom runabout, designed and built by the Albany Boat 
Corporation. A 200 H. P. Hall-Scott motor drives her 36 miles per hour. Read 
below how Herbert Gans bought her 


A Quick Sale and Remarkable 
Performance 


“There is always something happening 
in this boat and engine business. That 
probably is the reason so many of us stick 
to it instead of directing our efforts some- 
where that might land us in the mil- 
lionaire class,” says H. F. Palmer, of the 
Albany Boat Corp. “It is well to be 
happy even though we stay poor. 

“Everything, however, has its compen- 
sation and an incident connected with the 
recent delivery of a boat illustrates the 
fact that boat and engine builders can oc- 
casionally derive pleasure from giving 
pleasure to others. 

“Mr. Herbert Gans, president of the 
Gans Steamship Lines, breezed into the 
piant of the Albany Boat Corporation on 
the last Sunday in May prepared to take 
away his little 26-foot runabout which 
had been stored for the Winter. After a 
short session of the usual amenities Mr. 
Gans asked to be shown to his boat. 

“ ‘Sure,’ said the Officer of the Day on 
duty at the boat works, ‘Let’s take a short 
cut; through the show room.’ 

“Of course the O. D. had no idea of 
making a sale, as sales have been out of 
style because of the 10 per cent tax trim- 
ming our ‘Free’ Government has put on 
them. 

“‘Let’s go,’ said Mr. Gans, and as they 
strolled through the show room—‘Got a 
few nice looking boats here. Any good?’ 

“‘Good? Whadda yuh mean good ?’ 

“Why, speed, comfort, seaworthiness, 
all that , you know.’ 

“The O. D. began to come alive. ‘How 
about this beauty ?’ laying his hand on the 
32-foot ‘show boat’ powered with a six- 
cylinder Hall-Scott motor. ‘Interested, 
Mr. Gans? Give you a little ride if you 
say so.’ 

“Mr. Gans casually asked what she 
would do for speed, admitting that she 
looked as though she had all the other 
desired qualities. The O. D. was a little 
stuck there, as the boat had never been in 
the water. Thinking candidness the best 
policy he admitted that this particular 32- 
footer had never been tried but the data 
on similar boats led him to believe that 
she would do better than 36 m. p. h. Mr. 
Gans was like the proverbial Missourian, 
so the boat was launched and gas and 
oil put aboard. 

“*You’ve turned over this motor ?’ 

“*No, not since installing; factory tests 
them.’ 

“ “Well, how do you know she’ll run ?’ 

“Don’t, just hoping. Any motor usu- 


ally needs a bit of adjusting. Won't take 
long, however.’ 

“Everything set, the driver stepped on 
the starter button, there was a short whir 


of the electric starter which was suddenly 
drowned in the hum of the six pistons 
jumping into action. Lines were cast off, 
the clutch thrown in and they were away, 
up the Hudson a mile or so and then a 
circle back to the dock.” The motor had 
jumped into action and given a satisfac- 
tory demonstration without even carbu- 
retor adjustment. This was remarkable 
but further surprises were to follow. 

“The boat was tied to the dock, Mr. 
Gans leaned back into the luxuriously 
upholstered seat and made his first remark 
in several minutes. ‘Fine, uh, huh, fine. 
How much?’ 

“ “$9500.00 plus war tax.’ 

“Take my 26-foot runabout as part 
payment ?’ 

“ ‘Sure.’ 

“How much ’ 

««__” deleted. 

“ ‘All right, keep the 26-footer, send you 
a check when I get back to New York.’ 

“**Closed, when shall we send you the 
boat ?” 

“Send nothing, I’m going to drive her 
to New York now, let’s go.’ 

“And they went. Things happened so 
fast that the boat got away without chris- 
tening and still she does not bear a name. 

“The remarkable part of this transac- 
tion is not the speed of the sale, nor the 
speed of the 37 m. p. h. boat, but the fact 
that Mr. Gans drove his new and untried 
boat the 156 miles to New York that Sun- 
day afternoon and did not have a bit of 
trouble with motor or boat. He stopped 
at Poughkeepsie for fuel but aside from 
that made a continuous run of 156 miles 
in 5 hours and 20 minutes with a motor 
that had had no adjustments of carburetor 
or other parts since leaving the factory at 
Berkeley, Calif. Truly this is some com- 
pensation for the boat and engine build- 
ers and is more «satisfying than large 
profits.” 


‘‘Consolidated’’ Leases New Property 
for Storage 


To meet the ever increasing demand 
for storage space at its yards, the Con- 
solidated Shipbuilding Corporation has 
leased a strip of land adjoining its 
properties, on the north, on the Harlem 
River. For many years prior to the war 
this company has been unable to fill all 
the storage requirements of customers 
owing to lack of space. 

The storage facilities of the Consoli- 
dated Shipbuilding Corporation are now 
complete. The hauling and launching 
equipment and special machinery for 
handling yachts and motor boats at the 
yards of this company are an asset to the 
yachtsmen in New York and adjoining 
waters. 
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are stocked in every locality. 
firms carrying Hyde wheels. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Chas. F. Guptill Co. 
175 Commercial Street 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Hathaway Machin Company 
North Water and Elm Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Elisha Webb & Son Company 
136 South Front Street 
CRISFIELD, MARYLAND 
Clarence Sterling & Son 
1104 Main Street 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
White Hardware Company 
25 Congress Street, West 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Stauffer, Eshleman & Company 
511 Canal Street. 
WILMINGTON, CALIFORNIA 
Fellows & Stewart. 





Write for our booklet ‘‘Propeller Efficiency.”’ 
A copy will be mailed on request. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY 
Bath, Maine 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Oregon Marine & Fisheries 
Supply Co. 
105 First Street 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Belle Isle Boat & Marine Co. 
East Jefferson & Parkview 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


W. L. Masters & Company 
229 North State Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Rapp-Huckins Company 
59 Haverhill Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


W.C Disbrow, Jr. 
8 Reade Street 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Unger & Mahon, Inc. 
Pratt & Gay Streets 


Hyde Turbine Type Propellers 


The following is a partial list of 
k Consult your nearest dealer for 
information and prompt, courteous service. 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Gas Engine & Boat Corporation 
First Street near Front 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 
Marine Supply Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


C. L. Bering Company 
1009 Capitol Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Johnson, Joseph & G. M. 


Josselyn & Co. 
56 Sacramento Street 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Pacific Net & Twine Company 
1213 Western Avenue 
ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 
Hutchinson Bros. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Joys Bros. Compan 
201 East Water Street 


It contains valuable information. 

























THE INTERNATIONAL CUP RACE 


Shows us the progress made in 
Motor Boat construction. 









It should inspire you to install in 
your boat the appliances that add 
to her speed. 















Our revised Catalog shows the most 
up to date and practical devices. 
Forwarded on application. 








Send for it. 


Geo-B-CanpEnter & Co 


202 W. AUSTIN AVE., CHICAGO 
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GASOLINE FILTERS 


More of the 1,001 WC Products 


Gray Gasoline Filter: 





A neat, com- 
pact filter containing several screens or 
strainers of different mesh. 
your gasoline supply pipe line, it in- 
sures pure fuel in your combustion 
chamber. Screens easily removed for 
cleaning by simply unscrewing the cap. 
Equipped with patented 
valve. In smooth, plain bronze finish. 
order at additional charge. 


WC Gasoline Filter or Settler: Of larger 
capacity than Gray Filter, and will operate 
for longer periods without draining. For use 
where fuel contains large proportion of dirt 
or water. Screen easily removed for clean- 
ing; dirt and water drawn off through pet- 
cock at bottom. Larger inlet and outlet 
provided to permit use with fuel cil. May 
be bushed to smaller size if desired. Smooth, 
plain bronze finish with copper screen. 


Placed in 





three-way 


Polished to 


Get This Handy Nautical Guide 


“Sea Craft Suggestions and Supplies’”’ solves those daily 


“puzzlers” that few know how to handle. 


Tells how to 


Box the Compass; what is Proper Ground 
Tackle; gives hints on Steering Gear, 


etc.; describes WC Dependable Marine 
Hardware; tells uses. Compiled from 


pears 
| SEA 
70 years’ experience in making marine Sag) 


fittings. Sent prepaid for 50c. 

Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. 
10 So. Main St., Middletown, Conn, Go 
ESTABLISHED 1847 
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1, Kenuneder lake with Yo ) “ae (Continted from jupe 115) 


chart out of commission, we decided 


: to anchor and wait for daylight, as 

MN wohyicom ¢gtons a ow we were fairly near land and might 

a 7 have piled up easily groping around 

COFFEE a in the dark. A heavy hook, bor- 

\ rowed (at night) from a 21-footer, 

Ready instantly- simply add water, oe pe soon splashed over the bow, fol- 

hot or cold. No coffee-pot required. ; ya as lowed by 30 fathoms of manila be- 

Trial size 10 cents.Booklet free. = fore the hook reached bottom. 

G.WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO. ( < Bending on some spare line gave 

522 FIFTH AVENUE,NEW YORK her enough scope to hold and ride 

the ground swell easily. The Crew 

promptly stretched out on the quar- 

ter, where we lashed him to keep him 
from rolling overboard. 

The Skipper and the Mate sat 
down in the cockpit, backs against 
the cuddy bulkhead, and started to 
argue as to which would keep the 
first watch. The argument was 
never settled, as both fell sound 
asleep, the Skipper finally falling 
over on top of the Mate, who woke 
up to find it broad daylight. 

Marblehead Rock was plainly vis- 
ible only about three miles away, 


A garter that fits the leg without No BROKEN SPRINGS and we were not so far out of our 


binding is asindispensable to health reckoning, after all. Taking advan- 
and comfort asa shoe that fits the FEWER REPAIRS tage of the light southerly we were 
04 without ish ee ie seer Cees epigges enh HeCEEER soon in the harbor, the hook down 
ature's way is always comfortable IL . wy ° ee 
—and E. Z. Garters are the nat- Then you'll really enjoy riding—the well again, a quick furl given to the sails 
i : lub ted springs make the difference ° e . ‘ g 
urat kind for any sort of exercise roan ype =< to install. No attention re- and we were ready for a meal and 
or work. Fine for sportsmen. quired afterwards. Applied in a few minutes a bunk. 
The soft, wide webbing yields to —Lubricates front and rear springs. 
every movement, and allows veins MONEY REFUNDED sacle ; ’ 
and muscles free play. It holds MEL aateen, Britain Wins 6 Meter Series 
wt hae = shaped webbing $2 .00 per set—postpaid. (Continued from page 110) 
e calf. rder today. - ae ‘ , ; act. 
There are no bothersome adjust- If your dealer can't together it was not a very interest 
ments supply order direct ing race, Grebe being out of her 
° l from ee es 
element and finishing last after Vic- 


The Thos. P. Taylor Co. MOBILE MFG. CO. 


Dept. Y.27 South Des- toria, who might have done quite 
Bridgeport: Conn. plaines St., Chicago 111. well in the weather, had fouled a 


MAKE HEAP INDIAN FIRE buoy and given up. It did give the 


s! v b d girl, h hik: 4 oecc < ~ ne o 
FIELD GLASSES end cer should know. Make fre by “ed Burgess boats a chance, though, for 

bing wood together. THE MYSTERIOUS Sheila gave quite a good perform- 
Binoculars — Telescopes INDIAN TRICK MADE EASY. A combina- : 


Pre War Prices 5 tion of oak, cedar, maple, hickory and bass- ance—though passed by Flya and 


wood. Guaranteed to make fire in 30 sec- 


FREE TRIAL te) nds. Ack any Indian or Scout, Packed in Jean in the first round—and Genie 


sirong be weap eeaes pune me West : 
a of Mississippi, $1.25 caught up and passed Montauk in 


“ ‘ jor free pene ue on Indian & Mexican » oo, ‘ Ps a 
eq THE ity ep tincena ng - rg ipenlenkny—lnoer mtg fine style. The finishing order was 
tt INDIANCRAFT PRODUCTION ect arn wy os ° 
7° Orleans, U gw Polly, Flya, Sheila, Jean, Genie, 


Montauk, Grebe. As will be seen, 


High Grade Heavy Weight it increased the British lead in 


points, the score at the finish being 

TANKS forty-two to twenty-three. 
j The next race was also a stiffish- 
’ — , : s al: 
Piao te Moe values s cut eu For Gasolene, Water and Air, of any breeze one, and again the Ameri- 
—or a fine diamond. They will shape or — + nie de me | cans had bad luck through Sheila. 
serve you well and are something you a wow ~~ - She was leading on the second 


will always be proud to show. “Light Competition Work Not Wanted” | = round and looked like winning, 
Examine them at your dealer's or write us. Galvanizing of all kinds of marine work when her port spreaders carried 


C. P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER| 22" and forced her to give up. 


.N i sphoni Grebe did her best to supply the de- 
317 U East 34th Street, New York City 50 Cliff Street Rises Chace eve pply 


ficiency, but had not quite enough 
GOERZ Prism Binoculars time and had to be content with 
| FRISBI VALVEIN: MOTORS third place, with Polly the winner 


The Thompson Automatic iets stots deities saat a and her sister Flya only ten seconds 
Feathering Propeller pleasure. Compact; easy on gas, oil, behind. Montauk showed quite a 


and repairs. 1 to 6 cyl.; 5 to 75 H. P. f ; i. 
is the only satisfactory wheel for an auxiliary. It . turn of speed and finished close be 


reduces drag to a minimum, and sets at absolute Send for Catalog , 
sine die Went te ender ‘call. seeenen neuen rusbvie tind Grebe, followed by Jean, 
NOYES MACHINE CO , COMPANY oF Genie and Victoria. 


sd So. Portland, Me., U. S. A. 7Oe8 Gt, Maeetown,Conn. _ (Continued on page 153) 
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Cable Address 
Windward, N. Y. 


oe FRANK BOWNE JONES 


Removed to 


Cunard Bldg., 25 Broadway, New York 


Yacht Brokerage 

Naval Architecture 

Marine Insurance 
Appraisals 


High Class Yachts of all Types for Sale and Charter 














WANTED: 


a keel schocner from 60 
to 70 feet long, 14 to 16 
feet beam, 7 to 9 feet 
draught. Would prefer 
power but not necessary. 
Give particulars as to age 
of hull, sails, spars and 
rigging. Must be in 
good condition. Send 
photo and location of 


boat. 


T. W. Van der Veer, 
Silleck Cottage, 


Greenwich, Conn. 








WILSON & SILSBY, Ine. 


SAIL MAKERS 


ROWE’S WHARF 
BOSTON, MASS. 











MARCONI 
HOLLOW SPARS 


built by 


PIGEON HOLLOW SPAR CO. 


E. Boston, Mass. 











For Sale or Charter 
Write for special lists 
Power Cruisers—all sizes 


Aux-yawls, sloops and 
schooners 
Also without power 
Steam and Power Yachts 
Commercial Vessels—all types 


STRONG & BEEKMAN 
29 Broadway, New York 





STEARNS -M®KAY 


-MARBLEHEAD § 
\ “FOULING GREEK 


W IN } 
SS 


OTTOM PAINT § 


wax 





For Racing and Cruising Yachts 


Increases Speed, saves fuel and large Expense 
bills. A hard and peculiar slippery finish 
which lasts a long time. It Pays for itself 
many times over each season by eliminating 
costly repair, scraping and repainting work. 
A powerful wood preservative and anti- 
fouler, it is equalled only by copper sheath- 
ing as a protection against Teredos. 


For Topsides 
Full and Semi-Enamel Yacht White 
STEARNS McKAY MFG. CO. 


Marblehead, Mass., U.S. A. 


Advice and consultation free on all painting and 
repair work. 


























Every One on Board Your Boat Should Have an 
Ever-Warm 
Safety Suit 


The Only LifeSaving Device 
That Has Made Good 
YOU CAN’T CHILL 
YOU CAN’T DROWN 

Approved and Used by U.S. Navy. 

Recommended by lending Steamship 

Companies. Write for booklet “30.” 

NATIONAL LIFE PRESERVER COMPANY 

11 Broadway, New York. Tel. Bowling Green 8609 
Some Agencies open in U. S. and Canada 












‘““RICHARD’S MADE” 


Guaranteed to 
Sail and they 
Do. Yacht 
Model Con- 
struction Sets 
for the Boy and 
his Dad. Sail- 
ing — Racing— 
Power and 
Scale Models. 


Circular upon 
request. 
Note: The 15in. 
Balsa Sailing 
model in 3 en- 
amel colors and with Marconi rig at $3.50 is 
good value for the little fellow—Photo sent. 


747 Tremont Ave. New York 











I WILL BUY 
SECOND HAND CANOES 


If you have a used canoe in serv- 
iceable condition write me about 
it and tell me your price. De- 
livery to be made either this Fall 
or next Spring to Lake Dunmore, 
Vermont, which is about twenty 
miles from Rutland. 


Roscoe Marvel, Proprietor 
Lake Dunmore Hotel 


Lake Dunmore, Vermont 














J. M. DENSMORE CO. 


Offices: 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


PLANT—ATLANTIC, MASS. 








YACHT BUILDERS— DESIGNERS 


Repairing, Overhauling, Marine Railways, 
Storage in Basin and under Cover 


Our facilities for new work and for overhauling are un- 
surpassed. Our location is convenient. 


ern cruising. 


The DENSMORE 73 Foot CRUISER is a notable 
advance in high grade yacht construction. A boat of 
proven ability and unusual success built to the highest 
New England standards. Suitable for Eastern or South- 


Details on request 


J. M. Densmore, Naval Architect 
R. E. Winslow, Naval Architect 
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If you do 


is the best buy for your money 
HERE is an outdoor magazine that 


is different. Different because it 
brings its message to you in short, 
concise, meaty paragraphs, always 
avoiding the long, tiresome descrip- 
tions of new equipment and out of the 
way places. 


Every issue brings you approximately 
100 short spicy articles on where to go, 
how to get there, and what to take. 
It makes no difference what your 
favorite sport is ALL OUTDOORS 
covers it every month. It is truly a 
guide book for the outdoor man. The 
coupon will bring you six issues at a 
saving. This offer is made by way of 
introduction. 


oem ee = = TRYIT mm = — = = 
ALL OUTDOORS, 

239 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me the next six issues 
of ALL OUTDOORS. I enclose $1.00 here- 
with in payment for same. (Reguiar price 
$2.50 per year, 25c per copy). 
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inspectable near New York. Anyone looking 
one. Attractive price for immediate sale. 


Broker, 185 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





for permanent improvements making whole outfit just as good as new. 


Further details from SIMON FISCH, Yacht 


Auxiliary -Yawl. 39.2 o. a, 

w. 1., 12 beam, 3% draugitt: 
designed and built by H. Manley 
Crosby. Owing to owner’s sudden 
change in plans an opportunity is 
offered to secure one of the best 
all around single handed cruisers 
available. No amount of descrip- 
tion can really do the boat justice 
as she must be seen to appreciate 
all the good qualities she possesses 
for comfort and convenience and 
economical maintenance. State- 
room and main saloon sleep 6 
people, besides berth forward. 
Mianus engine entirely covered 
drives craft about 5 miles per 
hour. Unusually completely equip- 
ped. Over $3,000 spent during 1921 
In commission and 
for this type of boat cannot find a better 


N ©; 565—FOR SALE—C/B & K. 
24 


Telephone Vanderbilt 6717. 
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The St. Lawrence Cup 


Goes to St. Paul 
(Continued from page 121) 
windward and return, each leg be- 
ing two miles, the boats sailing three 

times around. 

The Bootlegger and Freebooter 
crossed the starting line first and 
jumped into the lead. The wind be- 
gan to freshen slightly as the yachts 
neared the weather mark and the 
Beaver appeared to gain slightly on 
the leaders, but as she rounded the 
mark she lost what little she had 
made by taking a long time to get 
her spinnaker up and drawing. 
However, once it was pulling prop- 
erly she began to overhaul the lead- 
ers, being only 15 seconds behind 
Freebooter at the lee turn. Red 
Patch also gained and the Canad- 
ians were buoyed up by the hope 
that their craft would make a bet- 
ter showing in the freshening breeze. 

On turning the buoy it looked as 
if these hopes would be realized, 
for the Beaver gradually overtook 
and passed the Freebooter, when 
the American sloop immediately 
tacked. In the meantime the Red 
Patch had been dropping behind and 
the Beaver’s skipper, realizing that 
the Canadians’ only chance of win- 
ning the trophy lay in crossing the 
finish line first in this race, held on 
in the hope of overtaking the Boot- 
legger, instead of cacking to keep 
the Freebooter under his lee. The 
breeze continued to freshen and the 
spectators expected to see the Boot- 
leqgger, with her high peaked main- 
sail, begin to feel the effect of the 
strengthening wind, which had by 
now increased to a very strong full 
sail breeze, but she stood up to it 
wonderfully well while the Free- 
booter appeared to be in her element 
in the heavy going and it was the 
Beaver which began to stagger un- 
der the increased weight of wind, 
while the Red Patch dropped further 
and further behind. 

When the Beaver and Freebooter 


crossed tacks again the American 
scow was ahead, the boats round- 
ing the weather mark for the sec- 
ond time in the same order as before. 

On the run down a nice little 
piece of team play was shown by the 
Freebooter. During the first round 
she had gained considerably on the 
Bootlegger and her skipper, evi- 
dently not wishing to take a chance 
of blanketing the leader, held well 
outside the lee mark and 
almost abreast of it lowered his 
spinnaker and shot to the buoy on 
a reach. 
in striking contrast to the lack of 
team play exhibited by the Canadian 
skippers on at least two occasions, 
once on the second leg of the first 
race, when Red Patch and Beaver 
ran down the wind a considerable 
distance practically together and 
again right at the start of the second 
race, when Beaver crossed the line 
on Red Patch’s weather side and 
stayed there until she drew ahead, 
thus blanketing the red boat. 

The third round was uneventful, 
the American boats drawing stea¢- 
ily ahead, and they crossed the fir- 
ish line in the same order as in the 
first race, namely, Bootlegger, Free- 
booter, Beaver and Red Patch. 

The result of this race gave the 
White Bear Yacht Club a total of 
14 points against the 6 of the Royal 
St. Lawrence Yacht Club, the St. 
Paul Club thus winning a clean cut 
victory in the first match for the 
Royal St. Lawrence Challenge Cup. 

This victory of the White Beat 
Club is the culmination of efforts 
which started twenty-two years ago 
when the club challenged for the 
Seawanhaka Cup and sailed its firs 
series of races against the Royal *t 
Lawrence Yacht Club, the present 
races being the fourth visit of the 
St. Paul club to Lake St. Lous 
The two victorious skippers weft 
sons of L. P. Ordway, the skippet 
of the first White Bear yacht to sail 
for the Seawanhaka Cup. 
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CHARLES D. MOWER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
YACHT BROKER 
350 Madison Ave., at 45th Street 
New York City 
Cable Address, ‘‘Mowercd’’, N. Y. 








EDSON B. SCHOCK 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND 
ENGINEER 


Yacht and Vessel Broker 


744 Hastings St. W. 
Vancouver, B. C. Canada 











Tel., Lombard 2072 





Cable Add., ‘‘Murwat’’ 


J. MURRAY WATTS 


Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


Office 
136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 








HARRY W. SANFORD 
YACHT BROKER 
sor Fifth Ave., at 42nd St, N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 969 


“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charter” 








THOMAS D. BOWES, MLE. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Offices : 
Lafayette Bldg., Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Phone St. Paul 3787 Cable Soyat 


SOUTHERN YACHT AGENCY 


Naval Architects and Engineers 
Refitting & Brokerage 


W. W. ESTEP S. S. RABL 
1001 American Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 








FREDERICK K. LORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
Tel., 4859 Rector 


COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 














WM. H. HAND, Jr. 
Naval Architect 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Send stamp for catalog illustrating 


forty-three typical Hand-V-Bottom 
designs. 











OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING OF 


YACHT SAILS THAT SET 


For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will please you 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN, new poiztes? mass. 
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YACHTING 
(Continued from page 144) 


In the fourth contest the Grebe 
showed what she really could do, 
and gave the odd point to the visi- 
tors by finishing first in really fine 
style. Her windward work was as 
beautiful as anybody could have any 
desire to see, and she very well de- 
served the win, although her people 
did not seem to expect the ovation 
that was given them by their hosts. 
She won her lead in the beat up to 
the first mark and she kept it the 
whole way round against all the ef- 
forts of her rivals. The British Jean 
was rammed by a French visitor 
who was not as careful in keeping 
the course clear as she should have 
been, and forced to give up, while 
Sheila had to follow her in when 
there seemed to be every possibility 
of her repeating her disaster of the 
first race and being dismasted. 
Polly came in four minutes behind 
the winner, with Flya, Montauk, 
Genie and Victoria following her. 

For the fifth race the venue was 
again changed back to Ryde, and 
the best tussle of the series took 
place, which resulted in a dead heat 
in the matter of points. The home 
team had the advantage at the start, 
but once again Grebe ate into the 
wind in her own way and passed 
boat after boat until she was hang- 
ing close on to the heels of Polly, 
who, however, managed to main- 
tain her lead to the end. Sheila had 
third place and Victoria fourth, 
with Montauk, Jean, Flya and 
Genie following. At the end of 
the race it was seen that even if 
they took all the four places in the 
final they could not hope to win, 
which robbed it of much of its in- 
terest. 

But the final was a splendid race 
in spite of that, and at one time it 
looked as though it were going to 
prove another victory for Grebe. 
But in passing Jean she took the 
ground, and stayed there while the 
fleet sailed past her. Even without 
this accident it is doubtful if she 
could have done much, for the 
breeze fell very light and in her own 
weather Sir W. P. Burton handled 
Victoria magnificently and, con- 
triving to take advantage of every 
zephyr, finished ahead of Jean. 
Grebe was third, and after her 
came Genie, Sheila, Flya, Polly, 
with Montauk finishing up the line. 
The final totting up of points 
showed that the British had a total 
of 107 against the 88 of the visitors. 

The very best of feeling pre- 
vailed throughout the whole meet- 
ing, and when the American team 
said that they were looking forward 
to coming over again next year the 
sentiment was echoed by every one 
of their hosts. 





F. S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH, R. L 
Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 
LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 








GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORP. 


Designers and Builders of Boats 
of Distinction and Quality 








MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 








Montreal, Main 3352 
Telephones { Hontral Miawiine Green 6077 


N.E. McClelland & Co., Ltd. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 
YACHT SURVEYORS 


New York 


Montreal 
286 ST. JAMES STREET 2 STONE STREET 








YACHTS FOR SALE 
RIGG & WETHERILL 


Bellevue Court Building 


1418 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bell Phone Cable Address “RIGGING” 








JOHN G. ALDEN 
Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
MARINE INSURANCE 
Telephone, Richmond 2318 
148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








STRONG & BEEKMAN 


Yacht and Ship Brokers 
29 Broadway New York 
Yachts—all types, Sale or Charter; 
“a. Commercial — 


Tel., Whitehall 5 
Cable Address, **Strobick- New York’’ 








Ralph E. Winslow 


All Kinds of Work Boats All Kinds of Yachts 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Atlantic, Mass. 

Seventeen years’ successful experience in 
Naval Architecture. Have your 1922 boat de- 
signed now; do not wait until winter. Investi- 
gate the superiority of a Winslow design vessel 








R M. HADDOCK 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Sail or Power Yachts, Houseboats 
and Commercial Vessels 


Yacht Broker Sales and Chartering 
50 East 42nd St. New York City 








WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 


SAIL MAKER 


8) rs attention given to Yacht sails 
of all inds, canvas work of every de- 
See Estimates cheerfully given. 
OFFICE AND LOFT: 

CITY ISLAND NEW YORE 











COUSENS & PRATT 
MAKERS OF FINE 
YACHT SAILS, AWNINGS 
AND FLAGS 
Tel., Main 1874 


274 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 
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